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THE PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS OF MY TREATMENT 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 


By Dr. FRIEDRICH FRANZ FRIEDMANN, of Berlin. 


Your Royal Highness, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

I am very proud and grateful to have 
the privilege of being with you to-day. 
According to your wish I will endeavor to 
give you in a few words the principles 
and the results of my treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 

Since the discovery of tuberculin, it 
beeame a well known and recognized fact 
that in the bacillus itself were to be found 
the antigones—that means the substances 
which contain or produce the curative 
hodies. During these last twenty-three 
years all efforts were therefore directed to- 
ward extracting and isolating the effect- 
ive elements with different methods, by 
chemical, thermic, mechanical and biologi- 
cal proceedings. But all previous methods 
‘or the preparation of remedies for tuber- 
culosis originated from ioxie virulent 
hacilli of the human or bovine tuberculosis, 
und in spite of all efforts nobody succeed- 
ed in removing the virulence and toxicity 
of these cultures. Consequently, it often 
ceeurred that the various’ tuberculins 

ad a damaging, or at least, endangering 
ffeet upon the patients. Besides, these 
incisive measures damaged the very deli- 
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cate and easily destructible antigones. 
Therefore arose the task of finding a sub- 
stance which would prove absolutely harm- 
less, even in big doses, and which contain- 
ed, if possible, all specific properties of the 
bacillus, excepting its toxicity and viru- 
lence. It therefore had to be an avirulent 
and atoxie bacillus. But one more thing 
had to be accomplished and that was that 
this avirulence, this lack of pathogenic 
qualities, should not be aequired by any 
incisive procedures on the cultures, or by 
chemical additions. There had to be found 
a bacillus of natural avirulence, and it had 
to remain avirulent and atoxie in the tu- 
bereular as well as in the non-tubercular 
individual. 

Inasmuch as it is natural that every 
method of deadening the bacilli, even the 
mildest, alters the finest molecular struc- 
ture of the bacillus. it followed that only 
a LIVE bacillus could be used. The quali- 
ties necessary for such remedy had there- 
fore to be as follows: 

It had to consist of genuine live bacillus 
which had remained intaet from all addi- 
tions and alterations, and had to be of 
natural and complete avirulence and atoxi- 
city. 
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In former years I used human tubercle 
bacilli, which had been rendered avirulent 
artificially. But I discarded this method 
completely because it was too dangerous 
and the results gave too little encourage- 
ment. 

These desired results I obtained imme- 
diately when I sueceeded in finding a 
bacillus which originated from a_ eold- 
blooded animal, the turtle. This strain of 
turtle bacilli was originally almost aviru- 
lent and atoxie and it lost its last traces 
of virulence by frequent transplantations. 
When I had it in that condition (and not 
before) I applied the remedy to human 
beings. At first I injected myself with it 
at different times. After that I gave 
it to adults infected with tuberculosis, 
later on to tubereular children, and finally. 
when the curative effects were found in- 
variably the same, to healthy children of 
tubereular surroundings for immunizing 
purposes. 

I have found this remedy harmless 
whenever I used it for patients from the 
earliest childhood to the most advanced 
age in all forms of application—subeutane- 
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ously, intramuscular and intravenou 
even in big doses, and equally efficient 
all forms of tuberculosis, pulmonary, bi 
joint, glandular and skin. Aside from 
solutely hopeless cases, whose fates w 
already sealed, the remedy has proven 
efficiency in most instances. 

To obtain the ideal, to eradicate tul 
culosis as an endemic disease, it is nec 
sary not only to cure the tubereular in 
viduals now living, but also to protect 
future generations from this infection, 

a method following in principle Jenne 
vaccination. So far, | have vaccinated : 
children varying in age from one hour 
three vears. Most of these children weve 
living in tubercular environments = and 
much exposed to infection from this 
source. The earliest immunizations were 
made seventeen months ago and all ehild- 
ren are well to-day and are free from all 
symptoms of serofula or tuberculosis. 

There is a well founded hope, therefore, 
that this will prove the right way, and the 
one to which our future efforts will have 
to be direeted. 

1 thank you. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
THE HON. ADAM BECK 


Your Royal Highness, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: 

On behalf of this Association, | desire 
to express our great appreciation of the 
deep interest which Field Marshal, His 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught, 
has always taken in our work, and to have 
the honor of extending to him the hearty 
thanks of this Association for his presence 
here to-day. 

It has been a wonderful stimulus to 
those interested in this great movement 
for the suppression of tuberculosis, and 
the relief of those suffering from this dis- 
ease, to know that his late Majesty King 
Edward VII. was closely identified with, 
and did much for this noble work. His 
Majesty King George V. is also deeply in- 
terested, and we have been fortunate in- 
deed in having the sympathy and active 
co-operation of his Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Connaught. who has honored us 
by his presence. 
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You are to be congratulated also on 
having in your midst such a publie spirit- 
ed and philanthropie citizen as the Hon. 
Geo. H. Perley, whose generous gift of a 
new Sanitarium, which is to be formally 
opened by His Royal Highness, thé Gover- 
nor-General, this afternoon. 

There are, however. more centres need- 
ing just such examples as are to be found 
in Hamilton, Ottawa, and London, and | 
deem it one of the great functions of these 
annual meetings not only to edueate, but 
to help overcome the apathy of the public 
in these highly important and most vital 
matters. 

The London Health Association. 
which I have the honor to be president. 
has now reached its third milestone, and 
the oceasion offers an opportunity for a 
retrospect of what has been accomplished 
during the three vears of active work in 
the effort to stem the progress of tha 
enemy of humanity—tubereulosis. An in 
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ey asing number of patients, as indieated 
hb, the Medical Superintendent’s report, is 
ev -denee, not that the disease which this 

wiation is organized to combat, is in- 
erasing, but rather that the up-to-date 
anu. seientifie methods which the Associa- 
tion has inaugurated at the Queen Alex- 
audra Sanitarium at Byron, and by the 
subsidiary organization, the Woman’s 
Savitarium Aid Society, the Visiting 
Nivse, and the Vietoria Hospital Ward 
for Consumptives, are becoming estab- 
lisied, in publie confidence, and the bene- 
fits of which, in the arrest. and, let us 
hope, in the eventual elimination of the dis- 
ease, are being more generally recognized. 


rhe London and St. Thomas 
and the Counties of Elgin and Middlesex 
contributed towards the establishment of 
the Sanitarium. The London Health As- 
sociation maintains the indigent patients 
from these municipalities at 50 cents a 
day, and with the Government grant of 
#3 a week, and private subscriptions on 
the part of charitable people we maintain 
our institution without any special appeal 
for help from the citizens at large towards 
maintenance, 


cities of 


Thanks to the co-operation of the Hos- 
pital Trustees of the City of London, we 
found accommodation for the apparently 
advanced eases under observation. They 
set aside a ward and a sun-room where 


these eases might be comfortably housed 


and 
had 


serve 


scientifically cared for. Then we 
in mind an institution that would 

as a farm eolony that could 
he reached by the street railway, so that 
patients could go to the institution in the 
evening, have a good meal at night and a 
hed in the open air, a good breakfast in 
the morning, and go back to their work in 
the day, and in that way receive the bene- 
lit and training and edueation that could 
he obtained in no other way. Then the 
Visiting Nurse was secured, and we had 
the co-operation and the work of the Hos- 
‘ital Trustees again in that, and a dis- 
pensary was placed at our disposal, where 
he physician in charge of the Sanitarium, 
ogether with the visiting nurse (also em- 
»lovyed by the London Health Association), 
xamine all patients there, free of charge, 
m Tuesday and Thursday afternoons of 
ach week at 3 o’elock. We have our own 
loetor, the medical superintendent of the 
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Sanitarium, placed in charge of the ward 
at the hospital. 

The visiting nurse was given access and 
every opportunity to perform her work 
in the dispensary during the hours allot- 
ted to her, and in this way we have eco- 
nomieally and fortunately solved the prob- 
lem of taking care of the man, woman or 
child who still has to work and who still 
has to provide for their families and their 
homes. 

The visit of their Roval Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught to the 
Queen Alexandra Sanitarium on the oeea- 
of their presence in London, was. 
though brief. a red letter day in the his- 
tory of the institution. Their Royal High- 
nesses freely expressed their admiration 
of the provisions made at the Sanitarium 
for dealing with tubereulosis. a 

The Woman’s Sanitarium Aid Society 
has been most aetive during the vear, and 
their labors have aided much in minimiz- 


sion 


ing the distress that is so often consequent 
upon the removal of the bread-winner to 
the Sanitarium. The work of the same 
faithful band has also helped most effee- 
tively in bringing relief to those whose 
circumstances, physical or otherwise, pre- 
vented their taking advantage of treatment 
at the Sanitarium. The out-door work 
thus performed brought the methods of 
preventing infection to the attention of 
many otherwise uninformed indiffer- 
ent. 

This society is now undertaking the 
erection of a Preventorium and Out-Door 
School for children at the Sanitarium. 
This addition to our institution will make 
it possible to treat incipient eases at a 
time when preventive treatment counts 
most and not only to continue the sehool 
work of the children, but also to edueate 
them in the laws of health. We expeet 
the Board of Edueation of the city to sup- 
ply a Public school teacher for the out- 
door sehool. 

| believe we should have many sueh in- 
stitutions; that they should be loeal in- 
stitutions, and that the educative effect of 
these institutions would be greater than 
any work of one institution. 

May I be permitted to say a word or 
two in connection with the position, and 
stand the Provinee takes in the work of 
earing for the tuberculosis patients of this 
Provinee, although that will also be more 


or 
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fully diseussed by our chief health officer 
during this convention. 

The Ontario Government is assisting 
very largely to combat the disease and to 
help those who are earnestly endeavoring 
to cope with this great question by its 
maintenance and other grants towards 
local institutions. We feel that this is a 
work that should be undertaken by people 
who are charitably inelined, by munici- 
palities assisting such organizations, and 
by the Government doing all in its power, 
by educational ways and means and by 
financial assistance, to institutions that 
may be established by charitable organ- 
izations. 

I may say that although the preparation 
of our programme was somewhat more 
hurried than usual owing to the presence 
of Field Marshal His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, yet it is a notable 
one. It has been our intention of having 
a representative of the British Govern- 
ment over to tell something of what they 
are doing over there in way of legislation, 
but Mr. John Burns eabled that it was 
with ‘‘muech regret that he was unable to 
make arrangements.”’ 

It is with much pleasure that we have 
with us Dr. Friedmann, who will be 


in- 
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May it please your Royal Highness, 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :- 
As president of the Imperial Order Daugh- 
ters of the Empire I deeply appreciate 
the honour of being invited by the Canad- 
ian, Association for the Prevention of Tub- 
erculosis to tell you what the Order is doing 
to help stamp out the White Plague in 
Canada, and also for its prevention. The 
aims and objects of our Order are many, 
just here I will only mention one, that is, 
to stimulate and give expression to the 
sentiments of patriotism which bind the 
women and children around the throne 
and person of our gracious and beloved 
Sovereign. 
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WHAT THE DAUGHTERS OF THE EMPIRE ARE DOING 
TOWARDS THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


President of the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire. 
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troduced to this convention, and who wi 
later on, demonstrate before the medic | 
profession his methods of treatment. W 


weleome him as a scientific laborato: 
worker of distinction, as one who, ev¢ : 
though unsuccessful in securing all t! 
results we may hope for, is a man wor.- 
ing along original and scientific lines. 


We also welcome him as coming from 
that great nation which gave to the world 
Robert Koch and many other distinguishe: 
scientists, and wish with him that his 
utmost hopes may be realized for thi; 
treatment. 

Our society welcomes progress and ad 
vancement, whether in the best methods 
of prevention, or those of treatment, for 
they are in this disease so interwoven as 
to be almost inseparable for the attain- 
ment of the best results. 


In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
let me take this opportunity of thanking 
all those members of our Executive Coun- 
cil and others for their hearty support 
and co-operation during the past year, 
and let us look forward with hope to the 
time when tubereulosis, that great souree 
of sorrow and suffering and loss, may 
happily become a thing of the past. 






GOODERHIAM, 


The Order was organized just about the 
close of the Boer war, and the first work 
undertaken was to raise sufficient money 
to permanently care for the graves of 
our brave sons who gave their lives for 
Queen and Empire, whose last resting- 
places are so far away from home and 
loved ones. After that was accomplished. 
thanks be to God, we have since been liv- 
ing in times of peace, and there has been 
no further need of such work, but we have 
awakened to the fact that many lives are 
heing sacrificed by an enemy as relent- 
less and more assidious than that of war. 
which is threatening our national health, 
that is Tubereulosis, and the Daughters 
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the Empire have joined the ranks of 
tnose who are fighting the battle against 


[It would be impossible to report in de- 
tail this branch of our work, but briefly 
let me say, to Mrs. P. D. Crerar belongs 
the honor and eredit of taking the first 
steps in this noble work. The Municipal 
Chapter of Hamilton, of which Mrs. 
Crerar is Regent, in 1904 furnished a 
ward of eight beds in the Free Sanitar- 
jum at Gravenhurst; later in the same 
vear a pavilion was built, two beds were 
added and placed with the others, in what 
was then known as the ‘‘ Hamilton House.”’ 
Upon reporting this work at the annual 
meeting of the Order Mrs. Crerar made 
a strong and forcible appeal to make the 
stamping out of the White Plague one 
of our first aims. That the appeal was 
successful I may say that ‘‘to forward 
every good work for the betterment of our 
country and people’’ was added to the 
aims and objects of the Order, under this 
clause this braneh of our work has been 
earried on. 

From 1904 down to the present time 


the Municipal and Primary Chapters in 
Hamilton have worked and are still work- 
ing steadily in the campaign against this 
disease. 

In 1905 several beds for children were 
established at the Weston Sanitarium by 


various Chapters of the Order. In the 
same year the Toronto Chapters furnish- 
ed two wards in the free Sanitarium at 
Weston, for children; this, I believe, was 
the first provision made in a sanitarium, 
for little ones, so affected; it was a small 
heginning, but as 

‘‘Large streams from little fountains flow 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow.”’ 

so the work has grown; five years later, 
after the fire at Weston, on December 7th, 
1910, the President, Mrs. Nordheimer, 
called a meeting of the Daughters of the 
Empire at the King Edward Hotel, where 
Mr. Gurney, by our request came and told 
the great need of a Hospital for 
Children. We resolved at that meeting to 
ssist in raising the money, with the un- 
lerstanding that the hospital was to be 
rected in memory of our late beloved 
‘ing Edward VII. (Just here I wish to 
ay that this part of our work, especially 
hat of earing for the children, was very 


us of 
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dear to our late President’s heart). We 
notified the National Sanitarium Commit- 
tee of our resolution and began work. We 
were informed later that the committee 
had decided to start a campaign to raise 
‘fa Million Dollar Fund”’ for the work at 
Weston, including the Queen Mary Hos- 
pital for consumptive children, to be ealled 
the King Edward VII. Memorial Fund; 
that the undertaking has been successfully 
accomplished is now a matter of history. 

In 1906 the Vancouver Chapters under- 
took to help the Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
in that city. . 

The Kingston Chapters began their 
work six years ago by equipping one or 
two small shacks, later on several tents 
were furnished, and the outcome of their 
efforts is shown in a hospital for tuber- 
culous patients which is now completed 
and ealled ‘‘The Oliver Mowat Hospital.”’ 
The U. E. Loyalist Chapter in Napanee is 
also working for this hospital. 

In 1907 the Chapters in London helped 
to the extent of $1,000 towards the fur- 
nishing of the Queen Alexandra Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. 

The Laurentian Chapter, Ottawa, gave 
ten thousand dollars towards the building 
fund of the ‘‘Lady Grey Hospital,’’ and 
six thousand three hundred and forty-six 
dollars towards the furnishing, besides 
this seven rooms were furnished by indi- 
vidual members of the Chapter, also one 
thousand dollars to the Anti-Tubereulosis 
Association and six hundred to the May 
Court dispensary. 

In the year 1908 St. Catharines Chap- 
ter, St. Catharines, decided to work for 
a tuberculosis hospital. A site was seeur- 
ed and a splendidly equipped hospital is 
now in operation. 

The Border Chapter. Windsor, com- 
meneed in the first year of their organi- 
zation to raise funds for the erection of a 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. A very suitable 
property has been seeured, plans approved 
and when the sanitarium is completed will 
be a striking evidence of what ean be done 
with courage and perseverance ; the Chap- 
ter is now busy raising funds to furnish 
the Sanitarium. 

In a five days campaign organized by 
the Fort Garry Chapter in Winnipeg, the 
sum of eleven thousand, two hundred and 
seventy dollars was realized, and a cottage 
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known as the ‘‘King Edward Memorial 
Cottage’’ has been erected at Ninette for 
tuberculous patients. 

The Order all through the West as far 
as the Coast is doing much to help stamp 
out the White Plague, and the same may 
be said of the Eastern Chapters. In the 
smaller towns where there are no hospitals 
for tuberculous patients, much time and 
assistance in relieving individual cases is 
given, 

Mention may also be made that many 
Chapters of the Order have since the year 
1904 sent contributions to both Graven- 
hurst and Weston Sanitariums. 

For four consecutive Christmas 
stamps, issued by the National Sanitarium 
Association for the benefit of the Free 
Sanitarium at Gravenhurst, were sold by 
the Chapters throughout Canada. 

We all agree that this is a splendid and 
necessary work, too mueh cannot be said 
in favor of it. The Sanitarium 1s a neces- 
sity in the cure of the early cases, the 
segregation of the advaneed cases, medi- 
eal research, and lastly, and very import- 
ant, the edueation of the patient who later 
goes to his home and preaches the doctrine 
of health. 

It has been found by those who make a 
study of the disease that if we are to be 
successful in stamping it out we must be- 
gin earlier, and now we have these asso- 
ciations formed to make a study of pre- 
vention as well as cure. and we realize it 
is in preventing the development of the 
disease in children, that our greatest hope 
lies, and the Daughters of the Empire have 
taken up this branch of the work also. 

Hamilton is in the proud position of be- 
ing first in the field again, owing largely 
to the work of the Chapters there, they 
not only established the first loeal sani- 
tarium, but erected the first Preventorium 
for Children in Canada. 

I must leave the Daughters of the Em- 
pire for a while and renew your acquaint- 
ance with an _ organization in Toronto 
known as the Heather Club, formed by the 
graduate nurses of the Alumnae of tke 
Hospital for Sick Chiideen ‘There is no 
need for me to tell you about the organi- 
zation or work of this club, as the Presi- 
dent tells me it is well known to you, and 
has been reported upon each year for the 
last three years. I may say, however, 


vears 
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that with the co-operation of the Healt! 
Department, the enforced registration o 
cases and organization of school inspec 
tion, the work has more than doubled it 
self. There were 2,117 visits paid to th 
clinic last vear, 372 being new eases. 

In connection with this Social Servic 
work Mr. J. Ross Robertson built a pavil 
ion on the lawns of the Lakeside Home a 
the island for the use of the Heather Clul 
children from May to October. The first 
year 31 children were sent over, the see 
ond vear 73, the third year 100 children 
enjoyed the fresh air and freedom of th: 
Island. and were materially benefited. —h 
almost every ease the little ones gained 
steadily during their stay; in some eases 
where the children returned to their un 
healthful homes—for instance, some are 
now living in damp ecellars—they went 
back again, and the nurses and doctors 
realize that a number of the children must 
be removed from their unsanitary and ob- 
jectionable surroundings, if permanent re- 
sults are to be obtained. The Heather 
(lub’s aetivities having reached this stage 
the members realized that if they were to 
keep up with the growing needs they must 
have a permanent home, and began to 
look around for a fresh friend who would 
come to their assistance. Having learned 
from the report of the Canadian Assoeia- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
that the Daughters of the Empire did more 
preventative work in Canada than any 
other body of women they decided to en- 
list the sympathy of the Daughters in To- 
ronto, and waited upon the president, and 
asked if the members in Toronto would 
provide such a home. To consider the 
question the officers of all the Primary 
Chapters were called together, the Muni- 
cipal Chapter was formed, the Heather 
Club was asked to join the Order as a 
Chapter and consented. They did not re- 
quire much persuasion, as the president 
said ‘‘We are all Daughters at heart any- 
way,.’’ (and let me say here how gladly 
we welcomed this noble band of women 
with their splendid record of work, into 
our ranks). At that meeting it was re- 
solved that the Daughters of the Empire 
would work for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis in children, the Heather Club 
Chapter to continue their Social Service 
work of following the children from Clinic 
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» their homes and providing them with 
ecessary nourishment, clothing, e=+., and 
ining the other Chapters in working for 
ie Prevento.sium. 
This vear’s report of the Heather Club 
ill be embodied in the Annual Report of 
the Canadian Association). 
Just here | should like to pay tribute to 
ihe work done by the Heather Club with 


ihe assistance of Mr. J. Ross Robertson 
und the doctors in the past three years. 
From now on the work of the Heather 


(lub will be embodied in the work of the 
Municipal Chapter in Toronto, adding to 
the successful work already accomplished. 


Soon after our Municipal Chapter was 
formed we began organizing for our Pre- 
ventorimm, to work in connection with ‘he 
Toronto Board of Health, the Scoeial Ser- 
vice Work of the Heather Club Chapter, 
the Clinie of the Siek Children’s Hospital. 
and the Heather Club Pavilion at the 
Island. I wish to make it clear that the 
Preventorium is not a thing apart. but a 
part of the whole scheme ; 
ently needed, | may point out for ex- 
ample that there are three children at- 
tending clinie who, with their father and 
mother, are living in one miserable room; 
the mother has tuberculosis, she should be 
at a sanitarium, but she eannot leave the 
children. Again, a mother died of tuber- 
culosis leaving four children, all attending 
clinic. the Heather Club Chapter is pay- 
ing $3.00 a week each for their care, ail 
these little ones need mothering and will 
he taken to the Preventorium with twenty- 
five others who are already waiting for the 
opening. 


that it is urg- 


Kor the Preventorium we have appoint- 
ed a board of managers, all members of 
the Order, ladies with many home and 
other duties, a staff of doctors, specialists, 
all very busy men with three elinies a 
week on this work alone; an advisory 
hoard of experienced men, and engaged a 
matron. head nurse and nurses. a man 
and wife as gardener and cook, and the 
usual staff of household help. To success- 
fully carry on this part of the work, and 
as the little ones must attend the clinie, 
it is obvious that we eould not go far from 
the hospital or homes of the ladies and 
doctors, who must visit the home frequent- 
lv to supervise and direct. With the as- 
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sistance of an interested friend we 
fortunate in being able to secure just 
what we needed, a well-built brick house 
with splendid broad upper and lower ver- 
andahs which will make ideal sleeping ae- 
commodation for sixty children, thirty 
boys and thirty girls. With the necessary 
alterations. such as warm dressing rooms 
and bath lockers for each ehild, 
dining room and school room, the latter 
almost entirely of glass, both facing the 
south, isolation wards, and all other neees- 
sary rooms and conveniences, grounds suf- 
ficiently large and open for playgrounds 
and gardens. We will have everything 
necessary to carry on the work, all the 
Chapters contributing toward it. We have 
all the furniture. contributed 
by friends interested in the welfare of the 
little ones, and now as to maintenance. | 
do not need to tell vou we will require all 
the assistanee and he!p of our generous 
supporters of the past to carry on the in- 
ereased work. It will be costly, we have 
every reason to believe we will receive the 
Provincial and Civie grants. but that will 
not be sufficient to meet We 
have now eleven friends who have eaen 
undertaken the maintenance of a cot at 
S100 a year; some Chapters are to main- 
tain cots to be named after their Chapter, 
(the ‘‘Lord Nelson,’’ ‘*‘Dreadnought,”’ 
“Sir John A. Maedonald.’’ ‘‘Chateau- 
guay.’’ ‘‘Sir George Kirkpatriek,’’) and 
other Chapters working hard to raise 
money for the maintenance. We are look- 
ing forward with courage., and believe 
that we will reccive sufficient support to 
carry on this worthy undertaking. I am 
happy to say we have the unanimous con- 
sent of the local and Provineial Boards of 
Health. and hope before long to report 
that the missing link in the chain of the 
preventative work of the Clinie of the Sick 
Children’s Hospital, the Social Service 
work of the Heather Club Chapter, and 
the Island Pavilion, has been completed 
by the Daughters of the Empire Preven- 
torium. 


were 


rooms, 


necessary 


the neeas. 


On behalf of the Order I may say that 
we feel repaid for our efforts in that they 
have been sufficiently recognized by our 
being asked to give a report to this very 
important organization. If we sueeeed in 
helping to stamp out this disease in our 
country we will have had our reward. 
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We also feel that it is a truly patriotic 
work, in our Preventorium we will not 
only help make the little bodies strong, 
but minister to the mind and soul as well, 
as we hope to create the atmosphere of a 
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real Christian home, endeavoring to live 
up to one of the most cherished ideals of 
the British Empire—‘For God, my Coun- 
try and my King.’’ 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JUVENILE COURT 


By J. 
With the enactment in A. D. 1893, of 
‘‘The Children’s Protection Act of On- 


tario,’’ coupled with some amendments 
subsequently secured to the Criminal 
Code of Canada, youthful offenders against 
the law in this Province were given the 
right: (1) to detention apart from adult 
offenders; (2) to seperate trials, and (3) 
to the presence, as their friend at Court, 
of the agent of the Children’s Aid So- 
elety. 

Later. under the same Act, there was 
established in Toronto, with Police Mag- 
istrate Denison presiding, ‘‘The Children’s 
Court’’—the first to be established upon 
this continent, though similar Courts were 
already in existence in Australia. 


What advantages this Court had over 
the old police court methods of dealing 
with vouthful offenders—what opportuni- 
ties of recovery it brought to them, as well 
as help and comfort to their anxious par- 
ents owing to the consideration and kind- 
liness of the presiding magistrate—only 
those familiar with its working will ever 
know—only Eternity disclose. Enough to 
say, that the statutory enactments which 
made possible the establishment of ‘‘The 
Children’s Court’? marked a great ad- 
vance in social welfare legislation, so 
much so they led the way, beginning with 
Chieago and Denver, for legislation on be- 
half of offending boys and girls through- 
out the States of the neighboring republic. 





But a greater advance in Social Welfare 
Legislation of Canada is that marked by 
the enactment of 1908 of the ‘‘ Juvenile 
Delinquents’ Act.’’ 


The Juvenile Delinquents’ Act. 
is a Federal law—a statute passed by the 
Parliament of Canada and declared by ex- 
perts to be the best of its kind so far in 


EDWARD STARR, Commissioner. 


the world—only it is not brought into 
foree except on the certificate of the At- 
torney-General of a Provinee that a muni- 
cipality has requested it and made provis- 
ion for the necessary machinery, and then, 


through an Order-in-Couneil at Ottawa, 
and proclamation in the ‘‘Canada Ga- 
zette.’’ Onee it is brought into foree, 


vouthful offenders against the law, under 
its provisions, are no longer branded as 
‘‘eriminals’’ nor characterized as ‘‘con- 
victs’’—to have to faee that reeord, per- 
haps. in after life for an indiseretion of 
youth; they are simply juvenile delin- 
quents. A juvenile delinquent, under the 
statute. is any child apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years, who ‘‘ violates 
any provision of the Criminal Code or of 
any Dominion or Provincial Statute, or of 
any by-law or ordinance of any municipal- 
itv, for which violation punishment by fine 
or imprisonment may be awarded, and 


“When any child is arrested, with or 
without warrant, such child shall, instead 
of being taken before a justice, be taken 
before the Juvenile Court; and. if a child 
is taken before a justice, upon a summons 
or under a warrant or for any other rea- 
son, it shall be the duty of the justice to 
transfer the ease to the Juvenile Court ;’’ 


At the same time, ‘‘No child pending 
a hearing under the provisions of this Act, 
shall be held in confinement in any county 
or other jail or other plaee in which adults 
are or may be imprisoned, but shall be 
detained at a detention home or shelter 
used exclusively for children ;’’ 


And, ‘‘No juvenile delinquent — shall, 
under any circumstances, upon or after 
conviction be sentenced to or incarcerated 
in any penitentiary or county or other jail 
or police station, or any other place in 
which adults are or may be imprisoned; 
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‘‘Nor shall it be lawful to commit a ju- 
enile delinquent apparently under the age 
‘twelve years to any industrial school, 
nless and until an attempt has been made 
o reform sueh child in its own home or 
n a foster home or in the charge of a 
children’s aid society, or of a superintend- 
nt of negleeted and dependent children, 
ind unless the Court finds that the best in- 
terests of the child and the welfare of 
the community require such commitment.’’ 
On the other hand, the Juvenile De- 
inquents’ Aet, besides legalizing proba- 
tion, gives to the presiding magistrate 
much wider powers than are given to a 
magistrate under the Criminal Code, viz.: 
‘*In the case of a child proved to be a 
juvenile delinquent the Court may ad- 
journ the hearing from time to time for 
any definite or indefinite period, and may 
impose a fine not exeeeding ten dollars. 
or may commit the child to the eare or 
custody of a probation officer or of any 
other suitable person, or may allow the 
child to remain in its home, subject to 
the visitation of a probation officer, such 
child to report to the Court or to the 
probation officer as often as may be re- 
quired; or may eause the child to be plae- 
ed in a suitable family home as a foster 
home, subject to the friendly supervision 
of a probation officer and the further order 
of the Court: or may commit the ehild to 
the charge of any children’s aid society. 
duly organized under an Act of the Leg- 
islature of the Province and approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, or, in 
any municipality in which there is no 
children’s aid society, to the charge of the 
superintendent of neglected and depend- 
ent children for the province, if one there 
be, duly appointed under the authority of 
any such Act; or may commit the child, if 
a boy. to an industrial school for boys, or. 
if a girl, to an industrial school or refuge 
for girls, duly approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council.”’ 

Not only so but ‘‘in every sueh ease it 
shall be within the power of the Court to 
make an order upon the parent or parents 
of the child, or upon the municipality to 
which it belongs, to contribute to its sup- 
port such sum as the Court may deter- 
mine.’’ 

a power which comes as a great surprise 
to parents, who. on the exeuse that their 
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children are beyond control. seek to load 
them off upon the community, and which, 
with other power, enables the work for 
negleeted and dependent children under 
the Provincial Statute to be carried on 
hand in hand with the even more import- 
ant work for juvenile delinquents under 
the Federal Statute, while the spirit in 
which the work is to be done and law en- 
forced is breathed in the language of see- 
tion 31: 

“This Act shall be liberally construed 
to the end that its purpose may be earried 
out, to wit: That the eare and custody 
and discipline of a juvenile delinquent 
shall approximate as nearly as may be 
that which should be given by its par- 
ents, and that as far as practicable every 
juvenile delinquent shall be treated. not 
as a criminal, but as a misdirected and 
misjudged child, and one needing aid, en- 
couragement, help and assistanee.’’ 

But there are other powers under this 
Act vested in the presiding magistrate— 
powers about which perhaps the publie 
ought to be better informed. Section 30 
provides that: 

‘Prosecutions against adults for offen- 
ces against any provisions of the Criminal 
Code in respect of a child may be brought 
in the Juvenile Court without the neces- 
sity of a preliminary hearing before a 
justice. and may be summarily disposed 
of where the offence is triable summarily, 
or otherwise dealt with as in the ease of a 
preliminary hearing before a justice,”’ 

a provision under which a child, called as 
a witness. may be frequently shielded 
from undesirable publicity. So, too, see- 
tion 29 provides that ‘‘any  person,’’ 
whether or not the parent or guardian, 
who ‘‘eontributes to a child being or be- 
coming a juvenile delinquent,”’ is guilty 
of an offenee punishable on conviction by 
a fine not exceeding $500. or by impris- 
onment not exceeding one year, or by both 
—a provision which is found nowhere else 
upon our statute books. Any person! To- 
bacco or liquor sellers, theatre or picture 
show managers, book sellers, lurers of 
girls, milk dealers, factory owners, em- 
ployers, guardians, parents—Any person! 
Yet is it not a logical provision? When 
penalty follows conviction for the destrue- 
tion of shrubs in our parks, why should 
not penalty follow the track of those who, 
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through selfishness, greed or immorality, 
are crushing down young lives by contri- 


buting to their delinqueney—especially 
when they are delinquent parents! The 
parents are the chief and vital factors of 
the home; the home is the right and nor- 
mal place even for the delinquent child; 
therefore, to effect juvenile formation— 
not to say reformation—when other cor- 
rective influences are in disuse in the 
home, absolutely necessary is it to utilize 
upon the parent the corrective influence 
of the law. And this provision, not to 
say the entire Act, is a wonderfully effee- 
tive whip with which to tan up in delin- 
quent homes the idea of parental responsi- 
bilitv—only the problem is to enforee it 
with discretion and not to mistake it for a 
trace chain. Under this Act, 
ganized 


then, is or- 


The Juvenile Court of Toronto. 

In November, 1910, the City Couneil, on 
motion of Alderman (now Controller) Me- 
Carthy, affirmed the need of such a court, 
and later. on motion of the same gentle- 
man, having voted the necessary appro- 
priation, requested the executive of the 
Provineial Government, through the At- 
torney-General, to appoint a commissioner, 
as well as to take the steps necessary to 
have the Act put in foree for the City of 
Toronto. The Commissioner was appoint- 
ed under Letters Patent, dated December 
4th. 1911. On the same date proclamation 
was issued declaring the Act in force, and 
about a month later, viz., January 2nd, 
1912. ‘*The Children’s Court’? was super- 
seded by ‘‘The Juvenile Court.’’ the same 
being ultimately located in canvas Cham- 
bers set apart in the little used assembly 
room on the third floor of the City Hall, 
and organized with the following staff: the 
clerk, the chief probation officer, two male 
and two female probation officers. 

The Procedure 
of the Court is as follows: 


Except complaints made under oath, 
either by police or other officers or per- 
sons with the view of proseeuting offend- 
ers, all other ‘‘complaints”’ or ‘‘troubles’’ 
reaching the Chambers are entered on an 
‘‘oceurrence’’ slip, and the same handed 


to the Chief Probation Officer, who, hav- 
ing entered the contents in a book for the 
purpose and numbered it, passes its asser- 
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tions on to one of the probation officers 
for investigation, when, as is often the 
ease, following kindly advice or warning, 
no further proceedings are necessary. If, 
however, neither the advice nor warning 
of the probation officer avails, the person 
complained against is invited to take coun- 
sel with either the Commissioner or the 
Chief Probation Officer in his office, where 
facing the probation officer’s report, mat- 
ters are usually straightened out. In this 
way, on the principle that prevention is 
better than cure, a comparatively large 
number of these complaints have been ad- 
justed without the necessity of taking 
them into Court. But these methods fail- 
ing, or the Chief Probation Officer, after 
having received the report of the proba- 
tion officer who investigated the matter, is 
of the opinion that the fact warrant Court 
proceedings, and he recommends them, 
the ‘‘oceurrence’’ with accompanying **‘re- 
ports.’’ is transferred to the Clerk and 
made a ‘‘Court Case,’’ when, as in all 
Court Cases, an ‘‘information and com- 
plaint’’? under oath is laid, a summons or 
a warrant issued, with the necessary sub- 
poenas, and further action transferred to 
the 
Court Room. 

The Clerk is an adept stenographer, 
and all evidenee, together with a memor- 
anda of the plea, decision and order, is 
taken down by her in shorthand, to be 
afterwards typed, and, with the other 
papers in each ease, placed in a manilla 
wrapper, stamped with a case number and 
stood in the filing ease. In the elerk’s of- 
fice is also kept a loose leaf index and a 
case register in the blank spaces of which 
is entered up each day, after Court, the 
name in the ease, together with the date 
of hearing, the manner of its disposal, ete. 
each space also contains the entry of any 
subsequent case with which the person 
bearing that name may be connected, and 
as the case number on the wrapper corres- 
ponds with the number opposite the name, 
both in the index and on the case regis- 
ter, not only is reference easy, but years 
from now, unless disaster intervene in the 
shape of fire or otherwise, each step in 
every ease will be on record. 

Lawful holidays excepted, the Court 
sits each week day at 10 a.m., its calendar 
having run as high as twenty-six cases, 
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and latterly taken sometimes two and a 
half hours for its disposal. 

As to the Court Room, it is electric 
lighted and earpeted, while the ‘‘Benech’’ 
consists of an arm chair behind a long 
table, at one end of which sits the agent 
of the Toronto Children’s Aid Society, 
at the other the agent of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Children’s Aid Society, and be- 
hind it. on the right and left of the Com- 
missioner, the Chief Probation Officer and 
the Clerk, the front edge of the table be- 
ing the ‘‘Bar.’’ 

When a ease is called, only the parties 
interested—whether alleged contributors 
or delinquents (with their parents)—are 
allowed to enter from the waiting room, 
and, if the plea is ‘‘not guilty,’’ then the 
Witnesses, as needed, when, if the case is 
proven, begins the puzzle of 


Administration. 

Where our Criminal Courts cease their 
work. the real work of the Juvenile Court 
begins; their work in a case ceases with 
the meting out of sentence, whereas, be- 
fore reaching that point, the Juvenile 
Court. recognizing that each case must be 
viewed from the standpoint of the delin- 
quent rather than from that of the adult, 
seeks to know all about him, for that pur- 
pose having a probation officer look up 
and report on his character, his parentage 
and home environment and_ his school 
standing—in faet, his ‘‘whole history,’’ 
and sometimes even calling in the aid of 
a mental expert or psychologist. Still 
there is yet to be determined the way in 
which best to deal with the delinquent— 
shall he be fined, or remanded few 
days to the ‘‘Shelter’’? or fined and sen- 
tence suspended? or fined and put on pro- 
hation? or put on probation without fine? 
or, if having been on probation, he 
iF then? Take him 


fora 


has 


allen down, what from 
his home and put him in another environ- 
ment, or commit him to an Industrial 
School? These and other alternatives are 


brain twisters that every day keep the 
vray matter of the Court working over- 
time. and if he would neither shirk his 


responsibility nor wrong the delinquent, 
he must steer a straight course between 
the Sevilla of mistaken kindness and the 
(haribdis or harsh injustice to the pier- 
read of duty clearly incumbent upon him, 
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viz., that of endeavoring on the one hand 
to aid the delinquent to a consciousness 
of his wrong-doing, and on the other, to 
an improvement of his conduct. 

As Herbert Spencer has said: ‘* The end 
of all government is the formation of 
character,’’ and exactly that is the great 
object of the Juvenile Court—not so much 
to save property as to save the delinquent 

not to do something to him, to punish 
him, but to do something for him, to en- 
able him to become a self-respecting mem- 
ber of the community, a law-abiding, loyal 
citizen of Canada and the Empire. 

Punishment, whether by fine or impris- 
onment, has not been the successful deter- 
rent of crime it was designed to be. Were 
that the there would be fewer ap- 
pearanees each year in proportion to the 
population in our police courts, and fewer 
inmates in our prisons, reformatories and 
gaols—whereas the contrary is the fact, 
experts telling us that during recent de- 
eades crime has been on the increase, and 
furnishing statistics to show, not only that 
the inerease has been among the youth 
of the nation, but also that its inception 
is to be traced to the waywardness of mis- 
directed boys and girls following the in- 
fliction upon them of fines and, partieu- 
larly imprisonment; in other words, that 
owing to the severity of this traditional 
non-Christian system of punishment, we 
have been manufacturing criminals 

But the Juvenile Act. while permitting 
fines. and for the purpose of discipline, 
detention in Shelter and Industrial School 
not only makes impossible the imprison- 
ment of delinquent 


case 


bovs and girls, but 
also, with the view of making out of them 
wood citizens, actually legalizes the appli- 
cation to their eases of the principles of 
love and justice, and for these reasons, the 
court (unless the delinquency has been 
flagrant or repeated—when with the sen- 
tence always goes the explanation that its 
object is not to hurt but to help). has 
been slow to inflict either detention or fine 
upon delinquents—seeking rather through 
the probation system, by means of pati- 
ence, kindly firmness and encouragement, 
as well as by appeal to their sense of 
honor, fair play and citizenship 
them to reeover 


ve od’? 


to enable 
themselves and ‘‘make 
as potential citizens. To that end, 
wherever possible in cases where the char- 
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acter has been assailed or the person as- 
saulted or property ‘‘swiped,’’ stolen or 
damaged, the Court insists upon apology 
or ‘‘making friends,’’ and 

Restitution. 

Not until the delinquent realizes that 
the wrong he has done has been righted as 
far as he can do it himself—not until! he 
realizes his responsibility for the wrong 
done—is there much use or sense in at- 
tempting a cure for the conditions that 
made the wrong possible. and restitution 
tans up his sense of personal responsibility 
both to the law and his fellows as nothing 
else does, especially if he must go to work 
in order that out of his earnings, and 
generally on the instalment plan, he can 
make the required restitution. 

As appears by the report of the Chief 
Probation Officer. Mr. J. J. Graham, large- 
iv for this purpose he seeured 674 situ- 
ations during the vear, while the long 
breath the delinquent takes once the last 
twenty-five cents is paid; the self-respect 
revealed in his bearing and laugh; his con- 
sciousness of having ‘‘made_ good.’’ his 
gratefulness to the ‘‘friends at Court.’’ 
and withal the confidences that he unveils 
of his hopes and aims and ideals—of these 
am I personal witness—a _ result whieh 
would be unachieved without 

The Probation System. 

In principle this the power of the State 
as a kind of over-parent, long used to deal 
helpfully with minors-at-law, unfortunates 
and weaklings as its wards. A few years 
ago, on the adoption of the parole system, 
it was extended to include certain classes 
of adults undergoing imprisonment, and, 
more recently, juvenile delinquents. As 
applied to the last named. probation is the 
putting of them on their honor for a defi- 
nite or indefinite term, under the supervis- 
ion of a probation officer, who will be a 
friend to them, and implicitly trusting 
them. Its objeet is. not to coddle them— 
not that at all—but to buttress their weak- 
nesses and build up eaeh individual boy 
and girl to be strong enough in themselves 
and in their own character to resist the 
wrong and do the right, simply beeause, 
both for themselves and society, it is the 
‘square thing’’ to do. For that reason, 
the weak ones are patiently borne with 
and in the hope of ultimate success ‘‘tried 
out.’’ and helped, notwithstanding that 
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temptation proves too much for them, an 
they make several ‘‘slips.’? On the other 
hand, the supervision may be made si 
sharp, the requirements so exacting as t 
bring probation very close to being rea 
punishment, and, if the wayward delin 
quent will neither take it seriously nor re 
spond to its eclemeney, the sooner he is 
brought up with a ‘‘round turn’’ the bet 
ter, even if it be to place him in some pro- 
per institution. 

As W. L. Seott, Esq., K.C., of Ottawa, 
who drafted ‘‘The Juvenile Delinquent’s 
Act.’’ has well said: ‘‘Probation is the 
right arm of the Court.’’ Its efficiency, 
however, must necessarily depend, first, 
upon a well organized probation office. and 
next, upon the personality of the officers, 
their tact, sympathy, patience and ability 
to understand the individual probationer. 
Mere machine methods will not suffice, nor 
‘*just anybody’’ do for a probation officer. 
To quote again from Mr. Scott: ‘‘ Unless 
the probation officer ean feel that by his 
influence he has made a lasting change 
for the better in the character of the child 
and left the home and environment in gen- 
eral better than he found them, he cannot 
claim to have sueceeded, even though the 
probationer has not been returned to the 
Court for a new offenee.’’ In fact, social 
experts are even now regarding the use 
of volunteer probation officers as a prac- 
tice too hazardous to be encouraged, and 
the assertion is made that Canada must 
soon have a National Probation Commis- 
sion, which, through the sifting process of 
wise rules, up-to-date courses of study and 
discriminating examinations, will make 
possible the selection of competent, well- 
trained probation officers. But as a vital 
part of the probation system 

Our Report Day 

is not to be overlooked. When a delin- 
quent is placed on probation, he is furnish- 
ed with a card printed on one side as fol- 
lows: 

Toronto Juvenile Court—Probationer’s 

Card. 

eee eT se Street 

By this court, so as to give you an op- 
portunity to retrieve your character, YOU 
as a Juvenile Delinquent, are placed on 
probation for the period of 
months, 


under Probation Officer ........ 
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who is your friend, to help you become 
a useful, honorable citizen, on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. That vou report promptly as directed 
on the back of this ecard. 

2. That you be of good behavior, viz.: 
Keep good company and good _ hours. 
Avoid bad habits, and obey your parents 
in everything that is right, as well as your 
Probation Officer. 

3. That you regularly attend school 
(unless you have a permit to work), and 
each week bring your school report to 
your probation officer. If you have a per- 
mit, be prompt, honest and industrious in 
your work. 

4. Remember your Probation Officer re- 
presents this Court, a friend whom you 
ean trust, and to whom you ean tell any 
trouble vou have. 

Remember you are a ward of this Court 
on your honor to ‘‘make good,’’ and if 
you violate any of the above eonditions 
you ean be brought back to Court to be 
further dealt with. 

Your present probation term ends..... 
Series 191...., and on that date, if you 
have ‘‘made good,’’ as I hope you will, 
present yourself before me for formal dis- 
charge from the eustody of the Court. 


hiaid denae ined irae ee 

On its reverse side is shown the time and 
place at which he is to report, together 
with blank spaces for each week of each 
month in the year, which the Chief Pro- 
bation Officer initials as the delinquent re- 
ports each week. Our report dav is Satur- 
day between the hours of 9 a.m. and 1.30 
o’eloeck. If any fail to report they are 
‘‘looked up’’ on the following Monday by 
the probation officers, but the failures are 
comparatively few—on an average not 
more than one in twelve, and then seldom 
through perverseness. The number report- 
ing has run as high as 108 boys, with an 
average, since April last of 85. Girls re- 
port neither at the same time nor place as 
boys. and then not in groups. 

As to the character of these boys, per- 
haps 25 per cent. were either mentaliy 
defective, morally dense, proudly way- 
ward or defiantly lawless; the remaining 
75 per cent. being little different from 
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other average and mischievous boys, only 
they were ‘‘caught’’ in some violation of 
the law sufficiently serious to warrant the 
police bringing them into Court. 

On their appearance to report, they are 
met with encouragement and the kindly 
interest that seeks to gain their confidence 
and strengthen their character. No boy 
is asked or encouraged to ‘‘tattle’’; if 
others have been mixed up with him in 
‘*trouble’’ the suggestion is made 
that he induce them to come to the Chamb- 
ers With him to make a clean breast of it 
and get the help of the Court, otherwise, 
for their good, if it be a serious ‘‘trouble’’ 
and in order to do his own duty to the 
State, he may feel obliged to tell. They are 
told they are there to prove themselves 
good boys by helping other boys to be 
good: that as we aeeept their word, so 
they must respeet their honor. In the ease 
of some ‘‘diffieult to manage’ they are fre- 
quently asked to give some evidence of 
our faith in them by bringing in a report 
from either their parents, their teachers 
or their employers. If some probationer 
proves himself too weak or wayward to do 
right and has to be sent to an Industrial 
School, he learns that it is done in kind- 
ness, to help strengthen him or teach him 
obedience because the law compels it, and 


some 


he has sent himself there. They are 
taught that their rights cease where the 


rights of society begin; that Toronto is 
their city and they are wanted to make it 
a splendid city. and upon them is impress- 
ed the fact that policemen are their friend 
rather than their enemies, and that it is 
their duty to obey law and respect author- 
ity and be self-respecting, loyal little citi- 
zens. 

Upon the adoption of Report Day. boys 
familiar with police methods were at. first 
disposed to regard it with suspicion not 
unmixed with eontempt, and as an easy 
way of skinning out of trouble if not of 
‘*putting it all over’’ the Court. But a 
couple of gang-leaders brought up with a 
round turn and let know that the law was 
hehind it to enforee probation, quickly dis- 
pelled that idea, while those lads actually 
became Court missionaries to their chums. 

To illustrate: Last winter a strapping 
big. 15-year old boy, a ‘‘young tough,’’ 
the police called him, having been put on 
probation, and a ‘‘job’’ found for him, 
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went directly back to his fellow gangsters 
and in their presence tore up his eard. In 
a few hours, of course, it was known at 


the Chambers, when instructions were 
given to a probation officer: ‘‘Get that 


boy, if you have to ehase him all night, 
and bring him to Court in the morning.’’ 
On his appearance he was quietly asked: 
‘* Jacek, where is your eard?’’ ‘‘T’ve lost 
it.”’ he brazenly replied. ‘‘Steady now, 
lad, this Court has ways of learning things 
about which you do not know, and it is 
always a good thing to tell the truth. What 
did you do with vour eard?’’ ‘‘T tore it 


up,’’ he confessed. *‘Why?’? ‘I dunno’ 
just to show off I guess.’’ ‘* Well.’’ was 
the Commissioner’s comment. ‘‘I guess 


that is right. but, Jack, you have to obey 
this Court. Now which will you do? Go 
to work and report here, or go to Mimico? 
You can do just whieh you please. It is 
‘up to you.’ *’ “Ill go to work.’’ he an- 
swered. ‘*Very well, go into my private 
office till | am done here, when we will 
have a talk.’’ At that ‘*talk’’ his eonfi- 
dence was won and his home trouble and 
hopes revealed. As for work, he wanted 
something with ‘‘go’’ in it. That was se- 
eured for him and he worked along and 
“worked up’? until for the last three 
months he has been earning $12 a week, 
with every evidence of making a splendid 
citizen and besides frequently dropping in 
at the Chambers, he urges other boys hav- 
ing troubles to with the 
Court. 


eome them to 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the Court is the number of boys 
who either of their own accord or through 
other boys influencing them, come there 
now with their They are 
learning we are there to help; in faet, in 
some Cases boys have asked to be put on 


‘*troubles.’’ 


the list as volunteer probationers, while a 
number, without formally 
brought into Court, have, at the request 
of their parents. been placed-on probation 
and ordered 

But now 
it all. 


good being 


ce) report. 


what has been the outcome of 


The Work-Out 
of the Court? The details are to be found 
in the tables of facts and figures contained 
in the report of the Chief Probation 
Officer, and that of the Court Clerk. 
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been dealt with = to 
the number of 2,068, some of those, for 
contributing, having occupied from an 
hour to two hours for the trial. In addi- 
tion there were 525 ‘‘oeeurreneces’’ that 
did not come into Court, but which neces- 


Court cases have 


sitated investigation, personal warning 
and either settlement or supervision, a 


total of 2,593 cases involving the interests 
of fully 3,300 ehildren. Of the number 
of delinquents placed on probation. viz., 
724, over 90 per cent. have made or are 
making good, and 524 of them neither ap- 
peared in Court a second time nor requir- 
ed an extension of their probation term. 

Out of the total number of delinquents 
before the Court, viz., 1,744, ineluding 
those guilty of offences not considered 
serious enough to require probation or 
fined in lieu of it. 1.386 have not appeared 
a second time. or 79 per cent. 

Committals to Industrial Schools totaled 
71. Of these 23 had the maintenanee made 
chargeable to either the parents or out- 
side municipalities, leaving 48 in whieh 
the maintenance at $65 a vear is charge- 
able to the City. During the same period 
last year the commitments from ‘*The 
Children’s Court’? to Industrial Schools, 
with the maintenance chargeable to the 
City, numbered 123, as against 48 this 
year, a direct saving to the City of $5,525, 
to the Province of 47.390, and of those 48, 
upwards of 30 were mental defectives, 
who, because there is no place else avyail- 
able, were sent to these schools simply to 
protect them against themselves, when. as 
a matter of justice, they should not be 
sent there at all. 

Owing to the energies of Officer Levy, 
the down-town streets have been practieal- 
ly cleared of *‘weeping Jimmies,’’ the 
‘swiping gangs’? in the Ward broken up. 
and the pocket picking of the big stores 
stopped. Miss Warburton, the newsboys’ 
teacher in the Elizabeth Street Sehool. 
wrote before leaving on her vaeation :— 
‘You have redeemed our school ’* Col. 
James .L. Hughes, Inspector of Publie 
Sehools, is reported as saying in an inter- 
view: ‘“‘I think more effective results 
would be obtained if the Juvenile Court 
dealt with all eases of truaney or delin- 
queney.”’ In his Annual Report this year, 
Mr. C. D. Johns, Superintendent of the 
Working Boys’ Tome, states: ‘‘We eo- 
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erate with the Toronto Juvenile Court. 
our object is to get boys, some 
whom have made mistakes, and put them 
the straight road in life. Of the boys 
om the Court, seventy-five per cent. have 

inade good on eoming here, and in being 

viven a chanee, they are saved from being 
marked for life.’’ Provincial Secretary 

Ii. (. Hammond, of ‘*The Canadian Boy 

S-outs’’: ** Your recent letters duly reeeiv- 

ed. The youngsters have visited the office 

and | am doing everything possible for 
them. The type of lad that you are send- 
ing to us fully proves that the Juvenile 

Court was not introduced in Toronto any 

too soon, and I am sure that hundreds of 

parents will bless the day that it was.”’ 
With regard to parents, citizens and 
others who contribute to the delinquency 
of children: Police and probation officers 
have utilized the Court against persons 
found selling them cigarettes and liquor; 
the truant officers have ‘‘used the Court 
against parents who neglect to send their 
children to sehool;’’ Dr. Struthers, Chief 
Medical Inspector of Schools, has ealled 
for its help in the case of parents omit- 
ting. without lawful exeuse, to provide 
for their children necessary medical treat- 
ment: officers of the Children’s Aid Soci- 
eties have found it helpful where parents 
have failed to support their children 
through drink and immorality, or sent 
them to the streets to beg or steal. with 
the result, and to a great extent the 
outcome of the press giving publicity to 
the nature of the without men- 
tioning the names of the persons involved. 

a large number of people have been awak- 

ened to see that if they will not voluntarily 

renlize their responsibility, it can be en- 
foreed by Statute. and seores of homes 


as 


“"@ases 


have been cleaned up. to show a_ better 
home life for the ehildren so much so 
that the Board of Associated Charities. 
through Mr. Seeretary Arnold. reports: 


‘The Court has already proven itself a 
ereat faetor in dealing not only with de- 
hnqueney in children, but with the parents 
who too often are found to be chiefly re- 
sponsible for their boys and girls eoing 
astray 


4 


\s to the cost of the Court: There is 


eost whichever way the question is viewed, 
only there is less eost in the manufacture 


Oo! citizens than in the up-keep of erimi- 
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nals, and, apart from the saving to the 
City through the lessened number of com- 
mitments, if. to the saving of individual 
probationers to good eitizenship, there be 
added: 

(1) The saving of those unknown hun- 
dreds whom the influence of their delin- 
queney, unchecked, would have led into 
crime; and 
2) The saving in dollars and cents for 
all future years, through the reduetion of 
criminals and the prevention of crime, the 
Toronto Juvenile Court has amply repaid 
Its cost. 

From the ‘‘work-out’’ of the Court may 
also be seen some of the 

Causes of Delinquency. 

Much of it, beyond question, was due to 
a sordid home environment. but by no 
means all. Drunkenness and immorality 
on the part of one or other. or both. of the 
parents, vielded their own fearsome share; 
some parents were proven to have sent 
their children to the streets to beg or steal, 
or been indifferent to their praetice of dis- 
gusting habits, 
their presence, 


or lived shamelessly in 

Nor have moving picture shows and 
automobiles failed of their quota. The pos- 
sibility of a ‘‘joy ride’’ in the latter seems 
a temptation strangely alluring to the ro- 
mantie, thoughtless youne girl of neuro- 
tic temperament so much so that upwards 
of twenty yielded to it (several of whom 
confessed to having invited themselves to 
go) without even knowledge with whom 
they were going—otherwise the ehautfeur 
would have been the Court for 
*‘contributing.’’ As it is, through the com- 
plaints of the parents or guardians that 
they had run away or been keeping late 
hours, or deceiving about being at work, 
the girls, with the exception of two, for 
whom we are still searching. were all 
reached or found and dealt with, only to 
discover what should be a red warning 
light to foolish voung girls against taking 
‘‘joy-rides’? with scoundrels. viz.. that 
nearly all of them, having vielded to lust, 
had become, if not vietims of venereal dis- 
ease, the subjects of almost irretrievable 
consequences to themselves, 


before 


As to the moving picture shows: One 
outbreak of revolver ‘‘swiping’” was di- 
rectly traceable to them. Numbers of 


hovs have confessed to stealing or pocket- 
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picking to obtain the entrance price, and 
both boys and girls have told how they 
‘‘was helped to get in’? by unknown 
‘‘adults’’ in violation of the law; while 
the pavements adjoining the entrances to 
these places, especially at corners in the 
outlying districts, have been shown to be 
the breeding-places of disorderlies. Cer- 
tainly the law regarding them should be 
amended to the extent of qualifying the 
word ‘‘adult,’’? otherwise it will remain 
what the police claim it is: A means of 
evading the law to rake in the juvenile 
nickel, In fact. what with the disorderli- 
ness they have been shown to occasion on 
the outside through half-grown boys and 
even girls congregating adjacent to them, 
to use profane and lewd language and 
annoy pedestrians, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the number of censored pic- 
tures still shown inside depicting leering 
villains, gun play and erime, not to say 
revenge and wanton love, thereby giving 
to easily impressionable young minds a 
false and unreal view of life—it is a ques- 
tion: First. if the law, as in Washington, 
D.C... should not place the responsibility 
for keeping order adjacent to these places 
upon the proprietors, and second, if the 
City should not refuse to grant licenses to 
be operated in the residential outlying 
districts of the City, and, third, if the 
view of eneouraging the exhibition of 
good, elevating pictures, the City, while 
requiring every safeguard against accident 
and fire, should not allow’ settlement 
houses, institutes and even churches, seek- 
ing the enoblement of young people and 
the betterment of social conditions, to op- 
erate licensed ‘‘movies’’ without the pres- 
ent hampering conditions. 

Another cause of delinqueney was found 
to be 


Wife Desertion, 


with its allied woe of widowhood. Look at 
it hard! Seene repeated again and again 
in the Chambers! Comes an honest, good 
living, hard-working woman, left with two 
or more children dependent only upon her 
exertions. Possibly she has already visit- 
ed one and another of the ‘‘Homes’’ to 


see if she could afford their maintenance 
in them, but with her meagre wage she 
eannot afford it even if they were not 
overcrowded ; so, to earn any support for 
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them, unless she ean do it in her own re it- 
ed room, she must place the youngest i a 
‘‘ereche,’’ paying for it while she wor:s, 
and leaving the older ones to the temp a- 
tions of truancy and the street, to have 
them become delinquents through mis! \r- 
tune, and what is she to do? Have them 
wrenched away from her mother-love and 
placed ‘‘out?’’ To do so would be a min- 
strous injustice. Only as a last resort 
should any Court sever a family tie, and 
instead of having them become ehariiy 
charges, less expensive would it be and 
far better all round, for the municipality, 
if not the State, to help that woman secure 
work that .she could do with her children 
about her, and, so that she brings them up 
in a decent home to be good citizens— 
bonus her, under efficient supervision, so 
much per child per year, until, at 14 years 
of age, they are able to support themselves. 


Another cause has been the eupidity of 
parents. In the case of boys and girls over 
school age and earning wages, repeated 
complaints were made that they were he- 
yond control, refusing to work or working 
only half time and threatening to run 
away—yet when sifted down. the bottom 
of the trouble was, if not fault-finding with 
the size of the wage, their nagging insist- 
ence upon receiving and dispensing the 
sum total contained in the pay envelope 
a trouble frequently not easily adjusted 
except by a hard and fast agreement as 
to how much the parents should receive 
towards board, clothing and lodging. 


Still less credible was their eagerness to 
have their children engage in the work of 
the streets—paper hustling or parcel ear- 
rying. To be sure, many a boy has sur- 
vived their temptations to become a good 
citizen, but boys generally being imita- 
tive, they are apt to reproduce in their 
lives the bad language. drinking, decep- 
tion and licentiousness they see and hear 
in the work of the streets and to become 
indifferent and callous to them. At all 
events, no responsible father or mother 
would tolerate having their children 
brought up among these things in the 
home, vet without even the excuse of need. 
and only for the bit of money in it, this 
Was the environment into which parents 
were shown to have thrust their boys, to 
have them become self-confessed, dirty- 
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outhed, evil-minded, filth-practising de- 
inquents. 


So, too, the indifference of parents to 
ie physical ailments of their children has 
heen another cause especially in the case 
of truants. Not being able to ‘‘keep up’’ 
with their classes and perhaps ‘‘teased 
about it’’ by their mates or disciplined by 
teacher, either through discourage- 
ment, wilfulness or fear, they become ir- 
regular or delinquent in their attendance 
at school, and, on the truant or other offi- 
cers bringing the parents into Court, the 
truaney, on investigation, was, with medi- 
eal help, generally found to be due (leav- 
ing out mental defeetiveness), to either 
malnutrition or some defect of eye, ear, 
nose, throat or lung, about which the par- 
ents already knew through the plan of 
medieal inspection adopted by the School 
Board. The Court, however. being more 
a school than what people, ordinarily, con- 
ceive it to be. in no ease has it been neces- 
sary to colleet a fine—only to reason with 
the parents, pointing out that under the 
Act they are liable to a fine for contribut- 
ng to their children being truants and 
therefore juvenile delinquents, but that the 
Court is not desirous of taking money 
from them, is seeking only the welfare of 
their children, and is willing to adjourn 
the case for a week or ten days, as the Act 
allows. ‘‘on eondition’’ that within that 
time they file with the Clerk a reputable 
doctor’s certificate showing that their child- 
ren either have no need of or have received 
medical aid, and afterwards see that they 
vo regularly to school, when, without an 
exception, they have accepted the condi- 
tion and generally thanked the Court for 
its consideration. To illustrate: When 
serving a summons on a father, the offieer 
found his ten-year-old motherless son in 
filthy environment, emaciated and 
breathing with difficulty ; so he took him 
to **The Shelter,’’ where medical aid be- 
ing summoned, he was found to be suffer- 
ng from a bad ease of adenoids. 


Tne 





Nor was 
the father poor. just callous and defiant 
toward the visiting nurse—in facet, both 
had money coming to them from an estate, 
ind on the father appearing in Court and 
learning the situation, he readily agreed to 
have the boy given medical aid, with the 
esult that within a month he had gained 
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fifteen pounds in weight and both have 
sinee been grateful visitors at the Cham- 
bers. 

As to mental defectiveness: Often has 
it been at once apparent to the Court when 
the saddening fact was, as yet, of no real 
coneern to the parents; all they were sen- 
sible of was the badness of their children 
—‘‘they would not go to school’’ or 
‘““would not work’’ or ‘‘were getting into 
trouble with the police’’ or ‘‘unmanage- 
able at home,’’ and they wanted them 
‘‘put away.’’ Fully two hundred of this 
class of boys and girls (morons) were un- 
der the attention of the Court, and in the 
large majority of cases they were the ‘‘re- 
peaters.’’ some of whom, to protect them 
against themselves, had to be sent to In- 
dustrial Schools—the last place to which, 
in justice to themselves, they should be 
sent. Others are unfit, even, for Industrial 
Schools. and, besides wearing their par- 
ents into nervous wrecks, are a menace to 
neighbors’ children; vet, to your shame 
be it said, the wretchedness of the situa- 
tion is that in all this great wealthy City 
and Provinee, there is absolutely no avail- 
able place to which they can be sent for 
proper custodial care, nor immediate pros- 
pect of one unless at its next session the 
Legislature grant legislation to establish 
a train ng school of the residential colony 
type. 

Not to partieularize further, however, 
let it be said that the larger part of juv- 
enile delinquency this year was traceable 
to the earlier failure of parents to be 
companions enough to their children to 
win and hold their confidence; either they 
found it troublesome to do it or were eare- 
less about doing it. They either held too 
loose rein to have their children begin to 
the them, 
or too tight a rein to have them chafe at 
restraint and begin 


deceive through heense given 
with 
father pulling one way and mother an- 


to deceive. or. 


other, they were steered into deception, 
and these failures together, in many eases 
with an evident lack of self-control as the 
result of marital unhappiness, but spelt 
failure at the character training of their 
children and give point to the repeated as- 
sertion of social welfare experts—‘‘ behind 
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the delinquent boy or 
quent home.”’ 

Very evident is the 

Complexity of Cases 

with which the Juvenile Court has to deal, 
and whether or not it has been a success, 
yourselves and the public must be the 
judges. But to be the success it can be, 
assuredly there must come some relief 
from the handicaps under which it now 
labors. 


girl is the delin- 





Its Chambers have become a very 

busy place; with the increasing pressure 
of work the Commissioner seldom finds 
time for lunch, and at five o’clock gener- 
ally has advice seekers yet lingering in 
the ‘‘waiting room’’ to elaim his atten- 
tion; in facet. the Chambers are now a kind 
of safety deposit vault for all sorts of 
troubles and difficulties about which peo- 
ple do not care to go to the police. its dis- 
association from the police being one great 
reason why they bring them here—that 
and the comfort it is to unload them on 
somebody else’s sympathy; and it entails 
an amount of work impossible to tabulate. 
Yet. it by no means follows that his day’s 
work is done. After he has made his way 
homeward, people frequently eall at his 
house or call him up on the phone to talk 
to him about their children or their 
troubles or other Court matters, when 
ahead of him is vet an evening’s address 
or one or more speaking dates for which 
preparation has to be made. 

As for his probation officers, though 
their hours are from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., vet 
they are often at work before 8 a.m. and 
working until 10 p.m., and even later. So, 
too. as the poliee and other eivie depart- 
ments. as well as people generally, have 
come to know the service the Court ean 
render, the inereasing work has not only 
necessitated both the Chief Probation Offi- 
eer and the Clerk being overtime at their 
desks in order to keep up with the mass of 
detail and record work. but also the pro- 
bation offieers being used as investigators 
where their proper work is to follow up 
probationers or adults under supervision. 

ior these we should have at 
least one more assistant to act as reeord 
clerk and special investigator. 

Other requirements that will have to be 
met somehow sometime if the Court is to 
be the suecess it can be, are, briefiv : 

(1) A proper Detention Home: 


reasons 
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(2) Up-to-date Industrial Schools ; 

(3) The Training School for mental 
feetives.which the Provincial Conventi 
with Controller MeCarthy as Chairman 
urging upon the Provincial Governme 

(4) The Psyehiatrie Clinie which | 
Struthers so strongly advoeates as a «oe- 
partment of the new General Hospital, aid 
which is absolutely necessary to the Court 
in order to determine not only the cause, 
but also the eure of delinqueney, as w: || 
as the training needed and the vocation 
for which the delinquent is fitted. 

Not that the Juvenile Court is a cure-ia!| 
—not for a minute! It is only one of a 
number of child-welfare institutions. 
struggling against the soéial eonditions 
that necessitated them, seeking through 
the intervention of love to alleviate them. 
and looking towards the dawn of child 
hood’s better day, and they ought to co 
operate in a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 
But one thing is certain—the present age 
is pre-eminently the age of the child. Never 
before in the history of humanity wer 
his possibilities and his rights the subject 
of so much attention, and what with our 
educational facilities, our medical inspec 
tion, of schools, our playground associa- 
tions, our scout and eadet movements, to- 
gether with the remarkable revelations of 
child study, over again is being re-enacted, 
only upon an immense seale, the seene 
when ‘Jesus took a little child and set 
ilim in the midst of them.”’ 

Yet child-welfare work is only in its in- 
faney. So much statesmanship is there in 
it, so certain is it that by earing for the 
present-day children we are caring for the 
nation’s future, so self-evident is it. that 
the future welfare of the nation depends 
upon the quality of the citizenship engen- 
dered in its boys and girls, that wonder- 
ful has been the results achieved in 
child-welfare during the years that are 
gone, vet those results will be but as the 
foil and shadow to the exeeeding bright 
ness of the glories to be aehieved in the 
years that are to come, and that largely 
through the agency of the properly equip- 
ped. up-to-date Juvenile Court. 

In conelusion, the Court eannot refrain 
from placing on record its deep obligation 
to Dr. Helen MaeMurehy, Dr. Clark, Supt. 
of the General Hospital, Dr. Hastings, the 
Medical Health Officer, Dr. Struthers, th: 


Is 


as 
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Cloef Medical Director for the School 

}ard, and more recently, Dr. Withrow, 

fo. innumerable kindnesses and especially 

for the invaluable expert advice freely 

given in helping to determine the ‘‘na- 
* of delinquents’ weaknesses. 

Our warmest appreciation is also due to 
the Crown Attorney, the Police Inspectors 
and Clerks, and the Detectives and Moral- 
ity Department Officers for the ready as- 
sistanee they have always been willing to 
v1ye, 

So. too, our heart’s gratitude must be 
expressed to those social welfare workers, 
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too numerous to name, who have rendered 
to the Court willing and untiring service, 
and through their efforts helped to bright- 
en many a home, especially Canon Green 
and his deaconess, Miss Newbury, as also 
to that host of good men and women in all 
quarters of the City and representatives of 
the churches, the schools and the press, as 
well as of business and labor, from whom 
have come words of approval, encourage- 
ment and commendation, not so much be- 
cause of the personality of the Court as 
because of their sympathy with child- 
hood’s eause and with the endeavor being 
made by the Court to further it. 


OF WHAT VALUE ARE SANITORIA AS A PUBLIC 
HEALTH MEASURE?* 


By W. B. KENDALL, M.D.. 


L.R.C.S., L.R.CLP., Gravenhurst. 


Physician-in-Chief of the Muskoka Cottage Sanatorium and the Muskoka Free 


Hospital for Consumptives. 


One might perhaps assume from the title 
of this paper that there exists some doubt 
as to the efficacy of sanatorium treatment. 
This, however, is not the thought in my 
own mind, and | am not taking up the 
subject in any argumentative way, but will 
rather endeavor to state a few points of 
real merit as | them. Some profess 
disappointment with results of sanatorium 
treatment. and therefore with the benefits 
that they think should accrue from such 
service, but few if any of sueh critics have 
lived in a sanatorium, while a number may 
expect impossibilities. The indirect object 
of any public health measure is to keep the 
publie well, as it has been proven bevond a 
doubt that a practical policy for the pre- 
vention of disease pays best Sanatoria must, 
together with such measures as notification, 
dispensaries, social reform endeavors, and 
the like, take a place and exert their full 
influence and power for the social and 
physical betterment of the people. 

In order to be more brief and concise, 
ohne might take the subject up under sev- 
eral headings, the first of which I will con- 
sider being ‘‘The Value of the Sanatoria 
to the Patient.’’ 

While we are considering the interests of 
the publie at large, we must remember 
thit the individual is the important unit 


see 


‘I 


in that consideration, especially if he is sick, 
but more parteularly if he is suffering from 
a communicable disease. While a patient 
suffering from a non-communiecable disease 
deserves our sympathy and support. he is 
not in any sense so great a cause for indi- 
vidual and public anxiety as is the infect- 
ious case. As ignorance is probably the 
greatest predisposing cause of any disease, 
it is at once necessary and important that 
sick people should be taught, and this with 
all promptness and thoroughness. It is in 
this regard that sanatoria are of the great- 
est possible importance to the patients as 
well as to the general public. A patient 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis may 
be told what he should and should not 
do in order that he may improve or regain 
his health, prevent re-infecting himself and 
also infecting others, but this he cannot 
learn so well as from the tuition afforded 
in a Sanatorium, aided by an ever-present 
object lession made possible by the pres- 
ence of others with the same ideals before 
them. The moral support afforded by the 
companionship of others similarly afflicted 
is also of inestimable value in preventing 
introspeetion and helping to furnish that 
much-needed encouragement so 
in treating so chronic a 
patient’s habits and 


necessary 
disease. A 
former mode of 
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living are enquired into, and helpful sug- 
gestions and advice given. The education 
thus acquired is of a practical character, 
and is tried and its merits proven day by 
day. Hygienic training is enforeed in a 
disciplinary way, systematic medical 
supervsion is given, and the advantages of 
a dust-free atmosphere and facilities for 
rest in the open air day and night exempli- 
fied. 


In the therapeutic management of this 
disease we must rely on sanatorium regime 
to reduce fever, promote appetite and the 
assimilation of food, and to counteract 
many of the distressing symptoms.  Pa- 
tients are schooled as to the infectiousness 
of tuberculosis, from what source such in- 
fection arises, and how necessary and im- 
portant it is that every possible precaution 
should be taken to make further spread of 
the disease impossible. The prevention of 
a non-existing mixed infection or the less- 
ening of a tendency to a further infection 
of this kind is also made more possible by 
reason of the patient’s isolation and more 
or less complete removal from the sources 
of such. The patients are placed under 
ideal conditions until such time as they 
can produce immunity and tolerance, if 
such is possible. In the giving of tubereu- 
iin and vaccines patients must be kept at 
rest, and obviously a country institution 
is a more suitable place than a dusty city 
or a stuffy hoine. <A specific agent may 
vet be found that will cure tuberculosis, 
but even then the sanatoria and other pub- 
lic health measures must still educate the 
unhygenic, and by so doing prevent the 
further preparation of the soil, the actual 
infection or implantation of the seed, and 
the subsequent lability to relapse. 


Without constant supervision, and an 
object lesson present, the proper hygienic 
training of a consumptive in the home is 
full of difficulties, while the patient from 
sanatorium treatment can hope for the con- 
trol and arrest of hyperinoculation, the 
beneficial effects of auto-inoculation by 
graduated labor and the production of an 
active immunization with tubereulin. <A 
patient thus treated re-enters the home 
as a deciple of hygiene, and is possessed of 
talents that will make possible greater 
citizenship. 

‘*Value of sanatoria to patients’ family 
and friends.’’ On entering a sanatorium 
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a patient’s former environment and ho: 
surroundings become known. They a) 
thoroughly 


investigated so that fault 
methods ean he corrected. In this wa 


the home becomes impregnated with t! 
fact of what tuberculosis is, that it is s: 
dom of a hereditary character, but rath: 
a house disease, infection arising from co) 
tact, one member possibly sowing the se 
and all taking part in the harvest. 


Familiarity breeds contempt in so far »- 
the former conditon of phthisophobia e 
isted, and the members of the househo} | 
learn the fact that tuberculosis is a diseas: 
not a disgrace, a personal and 
calamity which must be grappled wit! 
fearlessly but intelligently. The great im 
portance of early diagnosis and prolonged 
treatment becomes known, and with thes: 
facts in mind every member of a fami! 
already subjected to infection are placed 
under supervision. The family physicia: 
is thus given the responsibility of keeping 
the members of that household in good 
health, and not, as is too often the case. 
called in when hope has passed and regret 
has taken the field. The members of a fam- 
ily become acquainted with the benefits de- 
rived from sanatorium training, and this 
information makes further home treatment 
possible. The importance of institutional 
segregation of consumptives until such 
time as they can be trained is therefore 
obvious. While a patient is absent his 
home can be fumigated. rearrangements 
made, and sleeping porches built, all of 
which will add to his comfort and welfare 
on his return home. 


publi 


Home 


conditions in large cities and 
crowded districts may be so changed 
through edueation ineuleated into the 


minds of patients while undergoing treat- 
ment in a sanatorium that the removal to 
the country formerly thought necessary by 
the family may often be avoided. 


It is a pathetic fact, but nevertheless 
true, that in the majority of cases a former 
indifference regarding the sufferings of 
others is only lost after the knock comes 
to our own door. This apparent lethargy 
is now replaced by a deep-seated interest 
and enthusiasm not only personal, but 
public, and this must be wide spread and 
of great value in the interests of public 
health. 
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When we reeall the fact of the average 

ne at which people are afflicted with 
tuberculosis, it at once occurs to us that 
alt this age the majority, while having no 
doubt bright prospects before them, are 
not, nevertheless, possessed of great means. 
For this the financial burden 
often falls on the parents and other mem- 
hers of the family. This being the case 
inakes the question of ways and means one 
of importance. I take it that the sana- 
foria are of value from an economical 
standpoint, as | do not feel that patients 
he so well cared for at home for the 
same expenditure as in an institution. 
Again there are often certain existing e¢1r- 
cumstances in the home or pertaining to a 
patient that make a_ possible temporary 
abode in an institution acceptable. An ex- 
ample might be cited —if the hushand, a 
Wage-earner, 1s a patient, he must be cared 
for. Tf at home this duty devolves upon 
his wife, which circumstance in most eases 
at onee closes all sources of revenue. On 
the other hand, if the husband ean be ad- 
mitted to a sanatorium, his wife ean in 
any cases earn a livelihood, and also with 
advice make the home more hygienic and 
habitable. 


reason 


Value of Sanatoria to Local as Well as 
General Community. 


From statistics at hand it is quite evi- 
dent that sanatoria are a benefit rather 
than a detriment to a local community. 
Not only are there less deaths from tuber- 
culosis in more than one municipality with 
institutions near by, but it is also a faet 
that the general health and mode of living 
of the inhabitants of such places has im- 
proved thereby. 


Quite recently the chief magistrate of a 
town with a sanatorium near at hand re- 
ceived a communication from an_ officer 
of another municipality, asking if he con- 
sidered the close proximity of such an in- 
stitution a detriment, and if he would 
again be in favor of its establishment 
and support the project as before with a 
cash grant. The reply stated that the in- 
stitution was considered to be a help to 
the town in many ways, and that its estab- 
lishment would again be encouraged. 

In considering the value of sanatoria to 
the general public, we touch a subject of 
iurge proportions, and one which eannot 
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by any means be dealt with, but in a frag- 
mentary way in a short paper such as 
this. The establishment of sanatoria is 
a public health measure, just as much as 
is the supply of isolation hospitals, the con 
sideration of a pure water supply or the 
scientific disposal of sewage. The move- 
ment must not only receive Federal, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal support, but must 
also interest the individual sanitarion and 
philanthropist. Professor Farrand of New 
York claims that establishments taken eare 
of jointly by public and private endeavor, 
have been most successful, and do most to 
create and maintain a live interest in the 
subject. If the sanatorium is benefiting 
the individual it must of necessity have a 
wide and ever-inereasing influence for the 
good of the general community. Men and 
women of every walk of life, and from 
every part of the country become trained 
sanitarians in this particular braneh of 
publie health endeavor, and they render 
services of priceless value in teaching the 
people that it is the careless consumptive 
that endangers his fellow-men, also what 
steps must be taken to make the spread cf 
tuberculosis impossible. 


One cannot help but view with interest 
and satisfaction the statistics from the re- 
cent Province of Ontario reports. In the 
decade preceding 1899 the mortality rate 
for tuberculosis was on the increase, until 
in that vear there were no less than 35.405 
deaths. In 1910, in spite of the increase 
in the population of the Province, ard 
the greater accuracy in the returns as a 
result of special attention being paid to 
the disease, the number of deatas were 
2.287, a decrease of 1,118. Had sanatoria 
anything to do with these results? Alneh 
has, of course, been due to earlier diag 
nosis, a general dissemination of knowledge 
on methods of hygiene and prevention of 
disease, and to improved sanitary methods. 
These conditions apply equally, however, 
to all diseases, and if they alone were of 
importance the death rate from other 
causes would have been reduced just as 
much as that from tuberculosis, which was 
not the case. 


In 1899 the deaths from tuberculosis 
represented 11.8 per cent, of those oceur- 
ing from all causes. while in 1910 the 
deaths from tuberculosis represented only 
6.8 per cent. of those from all causes. I 
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therefore take it that the establishment of 
sanitoria and dispensaries, together with 
the great educational benefits derived from 
a general campaign throughout the country 
against tuberculosis have made these 
sults possible. I endeavoured to 
figures from Ottawa that would give us 
an idea of the proportion of our Canadian 
population arranged according to the fol- 
lowing social seale. 

(1) Wealthy. 

(2) Well to do 
Artisans. 
Weekly Wage earner. 
Indigent. 


re- 


secure 


Cr de OS 


{ 


This information | could not secure even 
approximately. We might, however, briefly 
consider of what value sana- 
toria are to the various classes named. 

(1) Wealthy.—While there is at present 
no institution in Canada eatering to the 
wealthy consumptive, those that do exist, 
however, take care of many of such suf- 


established 


ferers. The choice of a sanatorium here 
cannot be for any financial reason, but 
must rather be chosen for social reasons 


or on merit alone. 


(2) Well-to-Do.—This elass of our com- 
munity are usually busy men, who. by rea- 
son of their business training, figure things 
out according to values represented. 

(3) Arlisans—Here is represented a 
usually on salary only, and 
who for financial, as well as other reasons, 
deem it best to accept treatment in special 
institutions. That many of this class live 
in hotels and boarding houses must be cited 
as one special reason for such a choice. 

(4) Weekly 
of the fact 
weekly wage. 


éelass that are 


Wag¢-Earner.—By_ reason 
that this class depend on a 
and have not as a rule been 
able to accumulate savings, they are in 
many cases forced to accept treatment and 
some financial aid in an institution. 

(5.) Lndigent—tHave to become a public 
charge and seek help in the only class of 
hospital that will care for them. 

In considering the circumstances 
erning all classes we must remember 


POV- 


the 


fact that tuberculosis is a medico sociologi- 

cal problem of far-reaching ramifications. 

Value of Sanatoria to the Student of 
Medicine and Physician. 

Before the establishment of dispensaries 

very 


and sanatoria scanty training was 
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given the student in the diagnosis an 
care of tuberculosis patients, with the 1 
sult that the graduate in medicine entere 
upon his life's work poorly equipped f 
treating this very prevalent affliction 
Even now too little advantage is taken « 
the clinical material available in the sana 
toria, where not only can the existin 
svinptoms of the disease be considered, bu 
its proper treatment studied. In no othe: 
possible way can the student become ac 
quainted with all the problems confronting 
the patient from the first signs of infec 
tion up to the time of ultimate prognosis. 


It is not necessary for the practitione 
to try and teach his patient how to liv: 
hygienically at home, or to rearrange 
household so as to make such a course pos 
sible. All this is already planned tor hiin. 
and after the patient receives a course of 
disciplinary training in a4 institution the 
efforts of the physican in the patient's 
behalf are not only made easier, but the 
results of such are much more satisfactory 
both for himself and patient. | feel that 
it is the duty of every practitioner to iden 
tify himself with sanatorium, jist 
as much as this is necessary with regard to 
a general hospital. Physicians should also 
Visit such institutions, so that they will 
know where they are sending their patients, 
and what the facilities are there the 
patients’ care. 


ihe 


some 


for 


When a physician is devoting all his 
time and energies in the study of one dis- 
ease and its complications, is it not natural 
to expect that he should more 
familiar with its many details than the 
man Who is accepting the greater responsi- 
bilities of general practice? 


become 


If this is so, 
then the patient and his physician must 
gain thereby. 


Training schools for nurses in connee- 
tion with special institutions of this kind 
must be of value to the patients, his physi- 
cian and to the general public, as are also 
the established open-air sanitarium schools. 

Not only have sanatoria been of consid- 
erable value as a public health measure 
heretofore, but by reason of recent ad 
vanced legislation, togehter with the untir 
ing and intelligently directed efforts of 
our Provinical Health Officer, 1 feel we 
can with a surety expect more benefits and 
greater results in the future. 
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MILK IN RELATION TO DISEASE* 


BASIL 


Professor of Hygiene, Royal (Dick) 


By J. 


Tuberculosis. 

Although direet infection 
with tuberele bacilli from a tubereulous 
idder is supposed to account most com- 
nonly for the presence of these organisms 
in cow’s milk, yet one must not lose sight 


of the milk 


of the fact that there are other fruitful 
sourees of contamination. The dust of 
the byre may. and often does, carry 


tubercle baeilli, which were derived from 
the sputum of a cow suffering from pul- 
monary tuberculosis, or from the sputum 
of a consumptive milker attendant. 
Dried freal matter containing virulent 
organisms may infeet the milk, for it is 
well known that, while in many eases of 
slight tuberculous lesions small quantities 
of organisms are found in the feees, vet 
where the animals are clinically tubereu- 
lous. large numbers of living and virulent 
tuberele bacilli may be present. Further- 
more, the saliva of tuberculous cows may 
contain large quantities of virulent organ- 
and henee when they lick their 
flanks the bacilli are deposited there, and 
so gain access to the milk during milking. 
The milk of tubereulous cows invariably 
contains large numbers of bacilli, but the 
presence of the bacilli in the milk is not 
always in proportion to the extent of the 
in the animal, especially when 
diagnosed elinieally. 

It was originally believed. and is still 
maintained by some, that the milk of 
tuberculous cows is infected only when 
the udder is affected. It has been shown, 
however. by various investigators that 
tubercle bacilli may be found in _ the 
milk of cows suffering from generalized 
tuberculosis without affectation of the 
udder, so far as careful examination dur- 
ing life and post-mortem could show. 
Again Rabinowitsch and Kempner showed 
that when the milk of fifteen cows which 
had reacted to tubereulin, but showed no 
clinieal signs of tubereulosis, was inoeu- 
luted into guinea pigs, 75 per cent. of the 
animals yielded milk containing virulent 
tuberele bacilli. Further, Dr. Mohler, of 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Wash- 


or 


isms, 


disease 


tne 


fournal Roya! Sanitary Institute. 


BUXTON, 


M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., 


Veterinary College Edinburgh (Member 


ington, carried out a series of experiments 
in this connection. He inoculated and fed 
guinea pigs upon the centrifugalized sedi- 
ment of milk and cream from a number of 
cows that had reacted to tuberculin, but 
showed no signs of udder disease ¢linieally. 
In all, 56 cows were used, and of 12 
were found to vield milk containing viru- 
lent tubercle bacilli. As a result of his ex- 
periment Mohler arrived at several im- 
portant conclusions, namely. that tuberele 
bacilli may be demonstrated in the milk 
of tubereulous cows, whose udders show 


no sign of 


these 


the disease either macroscopi- 
cally or mieroscopieally, and in sufficient 
numbers, and of sufficient virulenee to pro- 
duce infection both by ingestion and in- 
oculation. Also that the udders of tuber- 
culous cows may become infected at any 
moment, while the presence of the tuberele 
bacilli in the milk of tuberculous cows is 
not constant, but varies from day to day. 
Similar experiments demonstrating the 
infectivity of the milk of cows which have 
reacted to tubereulin, but whose udders 
were clinically unaffected, have been made 
by various other authorities, while on 
the other hand, Ostertag and Young in 
various experiments which they carried 
out. obtained negative result when sueh 
milk was fed to and inoculated into guinea 
pigs. There seems. therefore, to be some 
doubt regarding the presence of tuberele 
bacilli in the milk under sueh conditions. 
The diserepaney is, however. not to be 
wondered at, for it is highly probable that 
the bacilli only make their appearanee in 
the milk under these circumstances, when 
they are present in the blood or lymph 
streams as the result possibly of the break- 
ing down of some pre-existing tubercular 
lesion, 

Further, apart from the three common 
clinical symptoms of tubereulosis of the 
udder, viz.. enlarged supra) mammary 
lvmphatie gland, indurated quarter, and 
irregular nodules in the gland substance, 
there is a fourth form of udder tubereu- 
lous, namely, small nodules in the mucous 
lining of the milk tubes, and_ these 
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may break down, and their contents be 
mixed with the milk. In view of the more 
recent investigations it is evident that 
clinical examination alone cannot be re- 
lied upon for the detection or udder tuber- 
culosis, and that the only reliable method 
is by the inoculation of the milk into ex- 
perimental animals. 


Significance of Bovine Tubercle Bacilli in 
Milk. 

It is now established bevond doubt that 
there are two chief types of tubercle ba- 
eilli, human and ovine, which are differ- 
entiated by their cultural characters and 
different pathogenic properties. It is sug- 
gested, and not without reason, that the 
two types are simply varieties evolved by 
passage through animals, so that it ae- 
quires many of the characters of bovine 
bacilli. It is an equally well established 
fact that the bovine type of bacillus is 
pathogenic for ‘bovine animals, although 
with a less degree of virulence. 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, 
in ‘their Second Interim Report, state: 

‘“*There can be no doubt but that 
in a certain number of eases the tuber- 
culosis occuring inthe human subject, 
especialy in children, is the direct re- 
sult of the introduction into the human 
body of the bacillus of bovine tuber- 
culosis, and there 


ean also be no 
doubt that in the majority at least 
of these eases the baeillus is intro- 
duced through cow’s milk. Cow’s 


milk containing bovine tuberele bacilli 
is clearly a eause of tuberculosis, and 
of fatal tuberculosis, in man.”’ 

In their Final Report, 1911, they are 
even more definite: 

‘There can be no doubt that a con-- 
siderable proportion of the tubereu- 
losis affecting the children is of bo- 
vine origin, more particularly that 
which affects primarily the abdominal 
organs and the euvieal glands.”’ 

The Commissioners sum up as follows: 

“We prefer to regard these two 
types as varieties of the same bacil- 
lus, and the lesions which they pro- 
duce, whether in man or in the other 


mammals, as manifestations of the 
same disease.”’ 
While in the case of infantile tuber- 


culosis the bovine type of bacillus predom- 
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inates, in adults the human type pre- 
vails; and since the differences between t 

types of bacilli are differences of degr: 

only, it is a reasonable supposition th 

bovine bacilli ingested during early lit» 
may, under the influence of a human en- 
vironment, be modified in type, the resu!t 
being that when these organisms are isi 
lated, although originally of bovine origin, 
they will exhibit the characters of the 
human type. <A consideration of all these 
facts makes it evident that the sooner that 
one or other of the methods of eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis is adopted. th 
sooner will it be possible to decrease th 
mortality from the great white plague. 


Milk-Borne Epidemics. 


It has been said, and rightly, that no 
two milk-borne epidemies are alike. So 
that it is not possible to lay down any hard 
and fast laws of the pathogonomie signific 
ance, nor are there any definite signs which 
never vary. In most epidemics traceable 
to nrilk the disease has followed the line 
of distribution. The area of infection 
varies: it may be restricted to a group of 
houses in a certain area, or may embrace 
several streets, or a whole district. Usu- 
ally the upper classes are affected to a 
greater extent than the lower classes. for 
the simple reason that whereas in the 
poorer homes the milk is only taken 
with tea or some other beverage, the more 
wealthy consume considerable quantities 
of milk either raw. or only slightly 
warmed. Again, in the larger houses the 
milk is stored for a longer period than is 
the ease in the more hunble dwellings 
where the inhabitants live from hand to 
mouth and purchase a small quantity as it 
is required. Hence in the former case 
there is more opportunity for the milk 
not only to become infected but for the 
existing organisms to rapidly inerease in 
number. Another general sign of a milk- 
horne disease is that it attacks the mem- 
bers of a family who drink most milk, for 
this reason one finds that women and chil- 
dren are more commonly affected than 
are men. Further, the period of ineuba- 
tion in different epidemics due to the same 
organism varies, and as a whole the time 
which elapses between the infection and 
the first evidence of the disease is shorter 
when the virus is milk-borne than when 
some other agent is employed as a ear- 
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‘ier. Whereas, for example, the ineuba- 
ion period of searlet fever and diphtheria 
normally contracted varies from three to 
ive days, in a milk-borne epidemie there 
nay be evidence of the disease in a few 
ours, and in the ease of typhoid fever a 
‘ew days. Still even this varies and is not 
reliable indication of milk infection. It 
nust be remembered that where organisms 
have been multiplying in milk their toxins 
are produced there instead of in the hu- 
man body, and for this reason the case 
may, and frequently does, resemble an 
intoxication rather than an infection, 
Scarlet Fever. 

When conveyed by milk this disease has 
shown modifications of a more or less mark- 
ed character. The disease is generally of 
a mild form, and a large number of ordin- 
ary sore throats are frequently found in 
conjunetion with an outbreak of the spe- 
cifie when milk is the vehicle. 
According to Power. in searlatina the dis- 
ease is often confined to the throat, while 
the rash may be evansecent and the des- 
quamation scanty. (Parsons). The part 
plaved by the cow in the transmis- 
sion of searlet fever formed the subject 
of a heated controversy in 1885, at the 
time of the North London and Hendon 
outbreaks, and this has been revived from 
time to time as fresh outbreaks occurred. 
Klein and Power laid the onus definitely 
on the cow in the outbreak mentioned, 
deseribing lesions found in the udders of 
three of the cows whose milk was being 
distributed in the affeeted area, and as- 
suming that these lesions were peculiar to 
the affection, there are no grounds what- 
ever for assuming that this vesico-pustular 
eruption on the udders and teats is peecu- 
har to, or indieative of, searlatina in the 
cow. Klein attached great importance to 
the co-existence of ulceration, scabs, and 
localized alopecia, but in some subsequent 
outbreaks which were attributed to cow 
infection, as for example the 1909 London 
epidemie (Drs. Hamer and Jones) and 
that of Glasgow 1892 (Drs. Russell and 
(‘halmers), the skin lesions were absent. 
Further, the experiments carried out by 
Klein to identify the streptococcus from 
the udders and teats as the cause of sear- 
let fever were incomplete, and it is hard 
to understand on what grounds Klein con- 
sidered himself justified in arriving at the 
conclusion that his streptococcus was the 


disease 
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organism responsible for searlet fever, 
since organisms indistinguishable from it 
can be demonstrated in the throat of per- 
sons suffering from other acute catarrhal 
conditions. 

It was suggested in the London epidemie 
of 1909 that the cow searlatina had its 
origin in feeding cake, which is so highly 
improbable as to be unworthy of note. 
The only cases in which the cow has been 
accused are those in which it was not pos- 
sible to trace the human origin of the dis- 
ease, and when one considers the grounds 
that infeeted persons would have for sup- 
pressing the fact and remembers the ig- 
norance of the class of people likely to be 
concerned in the infection, it is easy to 
understand how the most important fact 
may never come to the knowledge of the 
persons interested with the investigations. 
When one reviews the number of 
to be due to human contaminations, one 
cannot but be struck by the way in which 
they outnumber those cases whose origin 
was not discovered and hence attributed to 
bovine scarlatina. It seems possible that 
searlet fever, like swine fever and canine 
distemper, is due primarily to infection by 
an ultra-visible virus, and that the strepto- 
coceus is the aeeidental organism. which, 
although normally present in the throat 
as well as other parts of the body, gives 
rise to the secondary lesions. There is 
not one tittle of evidence to show that an 
ulcerated condition of the teats and 
udders of dairy cows is a_ predisposing 
factor in the transmission of the disease. 
The mere fact that in some cases of sear- 
let fever epidemics, cows showing such 
lesions were found in the suspected byres 
was probably nothing more than coinei- 
denee. It is rare to find a dairy in which 
some of the cows do not show lesions of 
a similar kind. and one would not be in 
any way surprised to find streptococei in 
such Moreover, although 
cows did possess sore or ulcerated teats 
or udders, it was not proved that the milk 
of those cows Was capable of causing scar- 
let fever any more than the milk of the 
cows which did not exhibit udder lesions. 

It is almost certain that the infection 
in every case came from outside. and that 
the cows did not even harbor the virus 
(?) of searlet fever. There now seems to 
be no doubt that cow’s milk plays an im- 
portant part in the transmission of searle! 


Cases 


lesions. some 
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fever. but that the cow does not suffer 
from the disease. 
Diphtheria. 
Although in the ease of searlet fever 


there Was some excuse for doubt coneern- 
ing the part played by the cow in the 
transmission of the disease, vet in the case 
of diphtheria no such error is possible. 
This is due chiefly to the facet that in the 
latter disease the causal organism is well 
known. and easily recognized. Probably 
one reason why this disease was aseribed 
to the cow was due to the faet that the 
causal organism may not leave the body 
of the affected person for several weeks, 
and henee such a person is a earrier of 
the disease during that period, in whieh 
case it is not easy to trace the infection 
to an outside Moreover, the or- 
ganism cause no more than a 
eatarrhal cold. and vet under favorable 
circiunstances it can become more virulent 
and set up diphtheria. Further it has been 
shown that in apparently healthy persons 
who have not suffered from diphtheria the 
Klebs Loffler bacillus may be present in 
the throat. Loffler found diphtheria ba- 
cilli in the throats of four out of 160 chil- 
dren, and Park and Beeba found similar 
virulent bacilli in eight out of 330 healthy 
throats. Hewlett and Murray found 15 


source. 
nay 


per cent. of the children in a general hos- 
pital had = diphtheria bacilli in their 
throats. Where there are outbreaks of 


diphtheria one always finds people suffer- 
ing from Since the discovery of 
the Klebs-Loffler bacillus, attempts have 
been made to show that organism 
can mastitis in cows, but all at- 
tempts to demonstrate this faet 
failed. It is almost certain that the or- 
ganisin with which Klein experimented by 
inoculating cows in the shoulder and pro- 
ducing systemic disarrangement with the 
appearance of the organisms in the milk 
was not the Klebs-Loffler bacillus at all, 
but a similar organism whieh was non- 
pathogenic to man. 

Its chief difference is in the fact that it 
Was present in the milk, indicating a sep- 
ticemice condition, while the true diph- 
theria bacillus on inoculation remains 
localized, and, further, that while Loffler 
never succeeded in obtaining growth of 
his bacillus at ordinary room temperature, 
and was unable to grow it in gelatine. 
those that Klein deseribed as oceurring 


eolds. 


cause 
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in the pustules on the ulcerated udder of 
the cow, grow luxuriantly in gelatine, and 
at ordinary room temperatures. Other 
investigators (Dean, Todd, Ashby) have 
isolated diptheria bacilli from ulcers upon 
the teats and udders of cows whose milk 
Was supposed to have caused an outbreak 
of diphtheria. The authors came to the 
conclusion that the lesions in the eow were 
not due to the diphtheria bacillus, but 
that the uleerated patches formed a con- 
venient habitat for those organisms. Jen- 
sen considers that ‘‘the opinion that was 
formerly held by some that diphtheria in 
man could come from a disease of milch 
entirely erroneous.’’ while 
MeFadyean says “‘no one having a know- 
ledge of the diseases of our domestie ani- 
mals can for a moment believe that this is 
the direction in whieh to look in trying to 
trace the cause of human diphtheria.”’ 


Typhoid. 

Several epidemies of typhoid fever 
whose origin traced to milk which 
had been contaminated with typhoid ba- 
cilli have reported from various 
parts of the country during the past few 
Where the water supply is not the 
souree of the infeetion, milk is perhaps 
the agent most frequently blamed. Some 
doubt existed at first concerning the part 
plaved by milk in the transmission of the 
disease due chiefly to the fact that the 
typhoid bacilli could not be found in it, 
recent observations, however, have shown 
that milk can. and frequently does, act as 
the earrier of the disease. In epidemics 
where it was not possible to trace the in- 
fection of the milk to some sick person 
connected with the farm, and yet the par- 
ticular farm was clearly indieated as the 
seat of the infeetion, an endeavor was 
made to connect the infection with a dis- 
ease of the cows, but unjustly, for there is 
no case known of disease in the lower ani- 
mals due to the typhoid bacillus. Apart 
from direct contamination from some per- 
son suffering from the disease. or econva- 
leseents, milk may become infeeted with 
typhoid bacilli as a result of the addition 
of contaminated water, or such water hav- 
ing heen used for dairy purposes. Water 
from shallow wells and surface streams is 
liable to become contaminated directly or 
indirectly through carelessness or from 
sewage. Typhoid bacilli may be blown 
about in dust. earried on boots, by small 


cows Is 


Was 
heen 


vears, 
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inimals and flies. Bacilli ingested by cows 
through the drinking of infected water 
pass through the intestinal canal, and are 
voided in the fwees, whence they may 
easily gain aecess to the milk either by 
contamination with dust composed of 
dried fweal material or by some of the 
contaminated bodily filth falling into the 
milking pail or soiling the milker’s hands. 
In no ease are the bacilli voided in the 
milk. For these reasons epidemics of 
typhoid fever traceable to milk are found 
usually to originate from country dairies 
rather than from those in towns, and this 
is another reason for the inspection fo 
country dairies being as rigorous as that 
of those in towns. 
Sore Throat. 

There are on record several epidemics 
of sore throat apart from the sore throat 
of searlet fever and diphtheria. which 
were traced to milk. Associated with 
these epidemics eruptive conditions of the 
udders and teats of the cows supplying 
the suspected milk were noted, and from 
some of these, isolated a 
streptococcus. To confirm this he exam- 
ined the streptococci found in 16 cases of 
sore throat, and demonstrated two types, 
one of which had been named S. angino- 
sus, and the other was indistinguishable 
from S. pyogenes. Culturally and mor- 
phologically S. anginosus resembles 8. 
mastitidis, but shows a greater virulence 
for small animals, and in some later ex- 
periments Savage found that S. mastitidis 
set up mastitis in goats when injected up 
the teat eanal, while S. anginosus did not. 
These results suggest that an imporiant 
difference in functional power separates 
the types and that under ordinary condi- 
tions S. mastitidis does not cause disease 
in human beings. Savage inoculated his 
throat with large quantities of S. masti- 
tidis on two occasions, bnt without any 
local or general ill effeets. From a patho- 
logical standpoint it would seem that the 
majority of eases of bovine mastitis are 
due to an organism which is not harmful 
to man, which accounts for the fact that 
while bovine mastitis is common, sore 
throat and other septic outbreaks from 
milk are rare. It seems certain that in 
this ease as in others the causal organism 
is not present in the milk at the time that 
it leaves the udder, but rather that the 
infeetion of the milk is due to econtamina- 


Savage has 
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tion from an outside source, such as an 
existing ease of sore throat. 
Epidemic Diarrhoea. 

Delepine records having isolated from 
milk eausing intense diarrhea in children 
and adults. a bacillus identical with one 
causing fatal septicemia in guinea pigs 
after injection with mixed milk. It re- 
sembles B. coli in pathogenic action, mode 
of growth, size, shape and motility, and its 
discoverer is of opinion that it is a patho- 
genie variety of B. coli. Booker believes 
that three principal forms of summer 
diarrhcea in infants ean be distinguished, 
dyspeptic, or non-inflammatory diarrhea, 
staphylococeus gastro-enteritis, and baeil- 
lary gastro-enteritis, and that no specifie 
organism is found to be the cause of the 
disease, but that if is generally to be at- 
tributed to the result of the activity of a 
number of varieties of bacteria. some of 
which helong to well-known species, and 
are ordinarily present, the most important 
being S. enteritidis and proteus vulgaris. 
Another organisin, according to Klein, is 
B. enteritidis ubiquitous 
organism oeeuring in normal feces. sew- 
age, manure, soil, dust and milk. Other 
investigators conelude that B. coli, either 
alone or in conjunction with other organ- 
isms, has heen the cause of epidemie diar- 
rheea. Cumston, as the result of investiga- 
tions. concluded that Bb. coli assoeiated 
with S. pyogenes was the chief pathogenie 
agent, and that its virulenee was exalted 
by the combination. 


sporogenes, a 


Lesage, in testing 
the agglutination property of the serum 
of children affeeted with the disease ob- 
tained a positive result in 80 per cent. of 
the cases. Delepine considers that in 
most eases the disease is the result of the 
infection of food by an organism of the 
colon group, and that milk is the most 
common eause. becoming infected either 
at the farm or during transit. On the 
other hand, there is overwhelming evi- 
denee in support of domestie infection; 
numerous investigators have traced the 
contamination to this source, and more- 
over, numerous cases have occurred where 
the individual was fed on condensed milk, 
and in children that were breast-fed. The 
fact remains, however, that the disease is 
of bacterial origin, although the source of 
the organism is at present somewhat ob- 
seure. It is evident that our knowledge of 
the bacteriology of epidemic diarrhea is 
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at present incomplete, and three reason- 
able suppositions present themselves: 

1. It may be that the whole group of 
choleraic, enterie and diarrheeal diseases 
are caused by a group of micro-organisms 
closely resembling each other in many re- 
(2) that the different forms of 
diarrhea have their own specific causal 
organism; or (3) it may be a question of 
the association of organisms that brings 
about the disease. 

Anthrax. 

Chamberland. Roux, Noeard and others, 
have observed that the milk of cows aft- 
fected with anthrax contained virulent 
anthrax bacilli. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that all cows affected with the dis- 
ease secrete the organisms in their milk. 
Cows that appear healthy give milk free 
from bacilli, even though they are affeet- 
ed. It is only during the last stages of the 
after it has become septiewmie, 
that the organisms are present in the milk. 
Their presence is accounted for by the 
possible occurrence of haemorrhages in the 
udder. 


spects : 


disease, 


Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Owing to the comparative rarity of out- 
breaks of this disease in the British Isles, 
and when it does oceur, to the early diag- 
nosis and drastic methods adopted for its 
suppression, there are but few 
human infection on reeord. In view, how- 
ever. of the recent outbreaks occurring in 
the North of England. it is well to remem- 
ber that the infeetion can be conveyed to 
human beings. both from the udder of the 
affected cows and by the milk. The vesi- 
eular |vmph is extremely virulent. and 
the disease is spread by inoculation. In 
the case of milkers. the hands and mouth 
are usually affected. while where milk is 
the vehicle the 


cases of 


mouth alone is the Common 
of the virus entering 
through the mucous membrane, especially 
if there be any break in its continuity. 


seat disease. the 
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This virus was responsible for the out 
break at Dover in 1884, in whieh som 
205 persons were attacked in all, fow 
cases being fatal, possibly as the result o! 
secondary infection. 

Malta Fever. 

Since cows are susceptible to this dis- 
ease, and the micrococcus militensis has 
heen demonstrated in their milk, it is con- 
ceivable that they may be a means where- 
hy the infeetion is spread, although there 
do not appear to be any cases of such an 
infection recorded. 

Actinomycosis. 

This disease of the udders of cows is 
distinetly rare; but since man may be in- 
feeted through inoculation of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. the milk of sueh 
cows should not be used for human con- 
sumption. 


The Germicidal Property of Milk. 

It was noted. as long ago as 1890, that 
fresh milk possessed the power of inhibit- 
ing the growth of baeteria, the number of 
organisms actually decreasing during the 
first few hours of its leaving the udder. 
This phenomenon was explained by aserib- 
ing a germicidal property to fresh milk. 
Of late years, however. some doubt has 
arisen in connection with this power of 
destroying organisms. Stocking c¢on- 
cluded that the decrease was due, not to 


any specifie germicidal property. but 


rather to the facet that many organisms 
dropped out simply beeause they did not 
find the milk a suitable medium in which 


to multiply. Others again have suggested 
that the apparent decrease in number may 
be due to the facet that some of the bhae- 
teria agglutinated into clumps. 
and as each clump produces only one eol- 
ony. the bacteria are apparently dimin- 
ished in number. It is highly probable 
that all three factors take part in the de- 
crease In number. 


become 


THE ERADICATION OF THE TUBERCULOUS 
MILCH COW 


By PERCY SIMPSON, F 


There Call he 
desirabilits of the 
mileh 


no two opinions as to the 
banishment of the tuber- 


culous cows from our midst, 
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both 
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from the medical and veterinary aspeci 
A doubt recent 
the transmissibility of bovine tuberculosis 


has been east in vears ou 
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to the human subject. 
enerally disbelieved. 
Any suggestions brought forward, must 

therefore be founded on the assumption 

hat bovine tubereulsosis is readily com- 
unicable to man, and may be conveyed in 
milk of tubereulous cows. 


This theory is now 


When draughting any schemes for free- 
ing our mileh cows from tuberculosis and 
preventing its reappearance several facts 
must be borne in mind. 

Any sudden or very drastie action 
might do a great deal of harm, as an ex- 
ample: if every tuberculous mileh cow, 
discovered by the tubereulin 
test. applied all over these Isles, were in- 
stantly slaughtered. or the milk from 
these animals stopped, the children of the 
poor would be practically starving, owing 
to the high price milk would obtain, due 
to shortage of supply. 

With unlimited funds for instituting a 
complete and thorough testing with tuber- 
culin of all milech cows, the slaughter of 
animals. the compensating of 
owners. and the thorough disinfection of 
cow byres; 


means of 


dise ised 


the task of eliminating tuber- 
culous cows, although heavy, might even- 
tually be carried through. 

Sufficient money for this is never likely 
to be fortheoming; but the subject before 
us is one of such national importance that 
as much money ought to be provided by 
he State for the protection of infants who 
will eventually be the workers of the na- 
tion, as is now expended in providing for 
the maintenance of those past the working 
age 


The method of applying what funds 


night he available. and the fairest way of 
pportioning them, are 
discussion; the two most expensive items 


Inaiters open to 
heing the payment of inspectors, and com- 
jensation,. 

Inspection of herds. meat and other 
foods. is now rightly considered a matter 

“such importance that loeal authorities 
should appoint whole-time inspectors for 
this duty. The present lax and unequal 
nethods of inspection should be gone into, 
ind some local authorities should be com- 

‘led to institute inspection of 
herds within their areas. 

Again. there are men appointed to the 
position of inspector. who are totally un- 
and 
non that no man should be appointed 


dairy 


itted for the post, t should be a sine 
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unless holding a recognized diploma or 
certificate. The men best qualified to 
inspeet dairy herds and cow-sheds are vet- 
erinary surgeons, and in cases where the 
cause of an outbreak of disease among 
humans is due, or suspected to be due, to 
contaminated milk, he and the medical 
officier of health should act together to de- 
cide the question. 

Qualified men will probably not take 
these posts at the same remuneration as the 
ordinary sanitary inspector who has cow- 
shed inspection added to his other duties. 
which no doubt he is fully qualified to 
deal with, but in the end the extra outlay 
would be justified. 

It is not harass the ceow- 
keeper; but haphazard. occasional inspee- 
tions will never produce the desired result. 
Inspection should be carried 
every month. 


necessary to 


out once 

Before discussing the amount an owner 
should be paid as compensation for an 
animal that is compulsorily slaughtered, it 
must be decided how 
are to be dealt with. Are all cows that 
react to the tuberculin test to be imme- 
diately seized and slaughtered. This pro- 
cedure would be almost fatal to the milk 
industry, and milk instead of being the 
staple food of infants would become a 
luxury that only the rich could indulge in. 


tuberculous cows 


where a milch cow 
tuberculin, but is in good condition, has 
no ¢linieal defect of the udder. and whose 
milk is proved to be tuberele free, should 
be allowed to remain as a mileh cow until 
dry ; but should be subjected to periodie 
veterinary inspection, the milk tested at 
intervals, and the animal kept isolated 
from the healthy ones or placed in com 


In cases reaets to 


pany with others in the same category 

When the animal has ceased to 
milk it should be valued as 
cow, slaughtered, and the 
fully inspected. 


elve 
tuberculous 
Careadase Care 

If any portions are passed as fit for eon- 
sumption they should be sold. and that 
amount credited to the and half of 
the differenee in value prior to 
slaughter paid as compensation, 

All interested) in subjeet will. I 
think. agree that in all cases where tuber- 
culosis of the udder is present. or where 
tubercle bacilli are found in the 
such milk 


owner, 


agreed 


this 


milk, the 


should be immediately 


sale of 
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stopped and the animal slaughtered. Com- 
pensation for such eases to be paid. 

Under the Dairies and Milk Shops Order 
an inspector is able to stop the sale and 
use of tuberele infected milk, but this does 
not go far enough, as the cow may be sold 
in the open market, and there is often 
difficulty in tracing it. 

These are of course severe measures to 
adopt, but if any real benefit is to be ob- 
tained, the subject must be firmly and 
thoroughly handled; there is no necessity 
to largely compensate owners of tuber- 
culosis cows if they are warned and given 
a reasonable time to ‘‘put their house in 
order.”’ 

The tubereulin test is now accepted as 
reliable, and the cost of having the test 
applied is comparatively small when its 
benefits are taken into account. The price 
paid for cows that stand the tuberculin 
test is higher than that paid for animals 
bought in open market; and if the system 
of buying only cows that have passed or 
would pass the test was generally adopted 
the ecow-keeper would be justified for a 
time in raising the price of milk. 


Before the adoption of such severe and 


costly measures as suggested above. a sys- 
tem of co-operation between the Govern. 
ment and cow-keepers might be given a 
trial. 


Ifa cow-keeper ean prove that his eattle 
have been regularly inspected and tested 
by a qualified veterinary surgeon, and 
that his herd is tuberele free, he should 
receive a premium at the rate of so much 
per head per annum from the State, and 
should also have a eertificate issued by 
the Government. which would be held to 
be a hall-mark for the purity of his milk. 
This system would be open to abuse, but 
what rules and regulations are not? The 
publie would soon learn of this guarantee 
and the man who did not take advantage 
of it would soon find his trade diminish, 
and would have to fall into line with the 
others, or lose his trade. 

That it is possible to start and maintain 
a tuberele-free herd, and at the same time 
make it remunerative, has been proved. I 
know of such cases where the owners are 
not moneyed gentry with large estates, 
but. hard-working, hard-headed farmers. 
In every case they have a larger demand 
for milk than they are able to supply. 
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Many farmers and cow-keepers ha 
much to learn with regard to bovi 
hygiene. It is vet very difficult to co 
vinee some of them that ventilation, draii 
age, general cleanliness, ete.. are not 
be looked at from the point of satisfy 
the inspector, but that they are matters 
which, if put properly into practice, a 
of great benefit to their herds, and in 
cidentally to themselves. 

So, too, the small breeder has in a vas 
number of cases vet to learn that the of! 
spring from unhealthy parents costs jus 
as much to rear. and often more, thai 
those from healthy ones brought up in 
suitable surroundings. 

Much is being done by the different 
cattle breeders and agricultural societies 
in trving to raise the standard of ow 
herds, and they could be of great assist 
ance in helping to solve the problem of the 
tuberculous cow, if they concentrated 
their energies in this direction by con 
stantly bringing the matter before thei 
members. 

Discussion. 

Mr. D. George Collins (City of London 
said that for years this problem had ocenu- 
pied the attention of medicine, and the 
trade science. Let them try to urge to a 
conelusion their belief, and send a strong 
resolution to the Board of Agrieultur 
and Local Government Board to eall 2 
conference of breeders, dealers. insurance 
companies, and local authorities to initiate 
a scheme for legislation. A mileh eow, if 
found vielding infeeted milk. should be 
immediately slaughtered. Some of the 
meat might be found free from disease. 
and the difference between the results of 
sale and value could be made up by a joint 
contribution from the State and insurance 
companies, 

Sir Shirley Murphy (London) said he 
thought that the first question which 
needed to be considered was whether it 
was practicable for the owners of eattle 
to take steps to reduce the prevalence of, 
or eliminate tuberculosis from their stock. 
He believed the answer to this would he 
in the affirmative. The second question 
was how the owners of cattle could be in- 
duced to take the steps which were deemed 
necessary for this purpose, and he 
thought this could only be done by pre- 
venting the products of tuberculous eatt!e 
realizing the same value as those of other 
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This could be done by efficient 
idministration. A wholesale system of 
compensation would remove the responsi- 
bility, which the owner should feel, that 
ie must adopt the reeognized precautions 
if he desired to escape loss. No doubt 
many could ill afford to bear the whole 
oss, but he thought this could best be 
met by a system of insurance, which 
vould be managed by stock owners whose 
interest would be to see that those who 
insured their cattle did not by negligence 
bring loss to the fund. He would rather 
see public money used for encouraging the 
institution of a system of insurance than 
given in the ordinary way of compensa- 
tion. 

Alderman Baty (Neweastle-on-Tyne) 
urged that all cows that supplied milk to 
the publie should be tested by qualified 
veterinary surgeons, and all reactors 
should be branded, so that wherever they 
were moved to they would be known as 
The Government should com- 
pensate the farmer, as had been done in 
stamping out foot-and-mouth and other 
that were not communicable to 
human beings. 

Mr. G. William Lacey (Oswestry) wish- 
ed to mention in reference to the inspee- 
tion of dairy cows that some even small 
authorities were taking this matter up. 
His own council had recently instituted 
a half-yearly inspeetion by their veterin- 
ary surgeon of all milch cows in the bor- 
ough, and also of those in the surround- 
ing district supplying milk to the borough. 
There being no legal power to do this out- 
side the borough a conference of the cow- 


reactors. 


diseases 


keepers was called, who all agreed to ae- 
cept the inspection of the veterinary sur- 
The result of the first inspection 


geon. 
showed that out of just over 300 cows 
only two definite tuberculosis 
were discovered, while three other eases 
were held to be suspicious and were being 
further examined and inoculation tests 
applied to them. When the owners of 
those tuberculous cows were notified, the 
cows were sold from their herds and left 
the district to our advantage, but to some 
Undoubtedly, steps 
to remedy this state of affairs ought to be 
taken. With regard to one speaker’s sug- 
vestion to brand tubereulous cows, that 
might be advantageous. but an embargo 
would at once be put on the sale of such 


eases of 


one’s disadvantage. 
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cows, and loss to the owner would ensue. 
That raised the important and difficult 
problem of compensation, and it would 
seem that in the interests of publie health 
some compensation should be given for 
the compulsory slaughtering of tubereu- 
lous animals, and that could better be 
borne by the State than by the loeal auth- 
orities or owners of the cattle. 

Mr. Hugh (Lanarkshire C. C.) 
said that Mr. Simpson recommended the 
inspection of all dairy herds onee a month, 
That might be possible and advisable in 
cities, but was unnecessary and imprae- 
ticable in country areas, where a great 
many of the herds were young and the dis- 
tances between them great. In Lanark- 
shire they inspected every herd once a 
vear, and many of the older herds twice 
or three times. 

He thought that before they urged 
those in authority to extend to them ad- 
ditional powers to deal with the tubereu- 
lous mileh cow, it would be well if those 
authorities who at present took no advan- 
tage of the powers they already possessed 
were foreed to do in their own areas the 
work that was being done so faithfully 
and at mueh expense in many cities and a 
few eounties. 

If they would come into line there 
would be less diffieulty in ensuring the 
proper disposal of cows condemned for 
tubereular disease of the udder. and they 
could then with good reason urge that 
compensation should be paid for the con- 
demned cow. 

So leng as their power was limited to 
dealing with the tubereular mileh eok, there 
would be a perpetual crop of sueh animals 
needing the sickle each year, and, even 
after years had elapsed, there would be 
but little improvement so far as their 
herds were concerned. Veterinary sur- 
geons should press their respective local 
authorities to undertake conscientiouly the 
work that lay to their hand, and when this 
was done they might reasonably apply for 
the money and the power necessary for the 
complete eradication of bovine tubereu- 
losis, a task whieh the veterinary profes- 
sion was capable of carrying out success- 
fully. 

Mr. W. H. Brooke (Birmingham) said 
that Prof. Gunther had remarked that 
tuberculosis, of all diseases, brought the 
human practitioner and veterinary sur- 


2 _ 
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In the consideration of 
tuberculosis, which was so prevalent in 
herds, they had so much in common that 
a combined action of the two professions, 
which both must recognize as necessary. 
was both essential to a comprehensive 
dealing with the disease itself. and to 
forcing home upon the Government the 
absolute necessity of early and effective 
legislation. Practically all that Govern- 
ment had done had been the ineffective 
dealing with the tuberculous mammary 
gland when they knew that affected ani- 
mals were passing bacilli in the milk in 
the absence of lesions either in the mam- 
mary gland or its lyvmphaties. The gen- 
eral medical practitioner did not appreci- 
ate the importance of milk infection as 
a source of infantile tuberculosis, and had 
evidently realized that in about 15 
per cent. of investigated eases bacilli of 
the bovine type had been found; for even 
young people. considered to be in the 
early stages of tubereulosis, were reeom- 
mended to take cow’s milk in large quan- 


geon together. 


not 


tities as a diet. and no preeaution was 
taken vcither to provide for its coming 
from a tuberele-free source or 
lization. 


for steri- 
Surely that was wrong. 
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Many country cow-houses were a dis 
grace to modern sanitation, and muel 
good would be done in preventing milk 
infection if necessary grooming and gen 
neral cleanliness were attended to; for 
knowing, as they did, that close upon 60 
per cent. of animals affected with tuber- 
culosis had bowel lesions, it was easy t 
see how readily milk became infected when 
the commonly filthy condition of flanks. 
quarters and tails was taken into consid- 
eration, 

Pending legislation, the Birmingham 
authorities, on the initiative of Dr. Robert- 
son, medieal officer of health, and Mr. J. 
Maleolm,. F.R.C.V.S.. city veterinary sur- 
geon, were applying the tuberculin test 
free of charge to dairies supplying milk 
for the city’s consumption, on eondition 
that the diseased should be separated from 
healthy animals, and milk from tubercu- 
lous animals not sent out for human con- 
sumption. 

Compensaton to one-fourth, with a max- 
imum valuation of £16, for animals which 
it was considered advisable to destroy. 
the owner to have the benefit of the dis- 
criminate disposal of carease. was gener- 
ally accepted. 


GENERAL FOOD INSPECTION 


By ROBERT AWDE. 

This is a subjeet in whieh we are all tan; the dreaming.  love-sick Persian; 
deeply interested. We are so constituted the gentle and submissive East Indian; 
by the laws of nature that we must eat the wild. fierv.  vassilating Turk; the 
mv odie. and it is our particular business ferocious aggressive Russian; the alert, 
to see that we do not die, because we iimitiative and chivalrous Japanese; the 
Ca 


Some one has said. **We are no better 
the eat and drink.”*> That 
certain kinds of feod do affeet the mental 
and physieal condition of men and wo- 


than food we 


men is undoubtedly capable of proof. in 
fact. is so generally admitted that it has 
passed the region of controversy — and 
stands out in the prominent characteris- 
tics of men and nations. 

The bull-dog tenacity and indomitable 
eneigy of the ubiquitous Englishman; 
the vivacity and brillianey ef the French; 
the fertility cf mind and wit of the Trish: 
the thrift. brawn and muscle of the 
Scotch: the phlegmatie. ponderous Ger- 
man: the excitable aud passionate Ital- 
Read ve the Second Annual Congress, Canadian P i Hea 


th Association 


patient, impassive endurance of the Mon- 
golian; these all possess qualities or types 
erowing out their dietetic 
and environments. 

But the finest type of mental and phy- 
sical manhood will ultimately found 
in the newest of nationalities. viz.. the in 
habitants of that part of North America 
where the people are called **Canadians.”’ 
Here, climatic conditions, edueational fa 
cilities, and a moral atmosphere 
eONSpire to produce a perfect race li 
may take hundred vears accomp 
lish the transformation. or blending of the 


of conditions 


be 


cood 


SIX to 
races, but it will come as sure as day fel 
lows night. 
preveni it. 


unless bigotry and prejudice 
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ood inspection is necessarily a very 
iportant part of a Health Department, 
here all its efforts tend to the conserva- 
ion of energy. the development of the 
uvsieal and the promotion of the hap- 
est social relations and conditions of the 
individual, the family, and the commun- 
2 
The inspector of food, therefore, needs 
thorough. practical knowledge of all 
kinds of meat. gained, it may be, in the 
slaughter house, the shop, or the pack- 
ing house; and if with this he has a theor- 
etical knowledge of such diseases of ani- 
mals as are detectable by the naked eye, 
appearances in the brought 
under his notice, it will greatly assist him 
in the work. 


CAYCASSES 


There is, however, a wide field of in- 
speetion, which can only be covered by 
the skilled veterinarian, keenly watching 
the processes of slaughter and dressing 
of the subject for the market. He con- 
duets his post-mortem examination with 
scientific skill and eare. diseases are dis- 
covered which in whole or in part. dis- 
qualify the meat. whieh he at onee con- 
dems as unfit for food; and yet this meat 
and sent to market would. in 
never arrest the attention of 
an Inspector of Meat, as its 
is normal, 

| will not. however. attempt to trespass 
on this elassie ground. 
that the able and learned) veterinarians 
who are to fololw me, will. in their lee- 
tures do the subject ample justice. 

Kirst then. extravazation of blood. if 
than loeal is a condition which 
calls for special attention. If it be the 
result of injury it will not be 
than cut out the par 
but if the eondition be general the meat 
should he condemned. 
or thin watery blood 
oeal: if the latter, inflammation or ery- 
sipelas Was probably the 
veneral and the flesh 
slimy. it is unfit for 


if dressed 
mOst cases, 


appearance 


feeling assured 


more 


necessary 
to do more affected, 
Kffusion of serum 
may be general or 
eause. but f 
is pale, flaeid) and 
food 
gas in the cellular tis 
of putrefactive origin. 
nd renders the meat unfit for food. Py 

hlood whenee ab 
arise. If part affected 
ay be eut out. but if there be multiple 


Emphy selna, or 
sues, is generally 
lat Sa disease ft? tn 
local, the 


~COSSES 


INC ESSES the eareass should he destroy- 
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ed. I have met with the latter condition 
in hogs only, there being three out of the 
same herd. Stripping is a term known to 
the butcher, and is resorted to under 
three conditions: (1) the pleura is strip- 
ped off the ribs to remove tubercular no- 
dules. ealled grapes, or angle-berries, or 
military tubereles, small as millet seed: 
(2) in ease of pleurisy, which if slight 
does not warrant condemnation, and (3 
to remove the blood stained pleura when 
the animal has been stuek through, end 
has bled inwardly. This. of course, is 
legitimate. The inspector. however, needs 
‘oO be careful and not jump to a conclusion 
that it was tubereulosis — that the 
cause. 
Apart 


houses 


Was 


from abattoirs and siaugiter 
this terrible disease is fre- 
quently met with in cattle slaughtered by 
farmers and country butchers. The inilli- 
ary tubercles, or the more fully develop- 
ed nodules. are easily discovered, and are 
generally found on the pleura or 
phram: and when generalized. in the 
glands also. Of the internal or- 
gals escape the meat inspector, as he is 
not in the slaughter house. and this is 
what gives point and emphasis to the 
demand for veterinary inspection of all 
animals slaughtered and intended for 
food for man. It is a matter of great im- 
portance to the City of Toronto that its 
Medical Health Officier is fully alive to the 


dangers of 


mLoOs- 


dia- 


course 


non-Inspection, and has ap- 
pointed a staff of veterinaries, devoted to 
this special work; but the field is so wide 


and the slaughter houses so many. they 
are unable to eover all the ground or to 


mect the necessities of the case. 


The only eure for sueh a 
things is the ereetion of a large publie 
abattoir, and the closing of all private 
slaughter houses. To reach — this 
will require an educative 
propoganda that will embrace the whole 
Dominion, resulting in the 


~ 
+ 
( 


state of 


con- 
summation. it 


passing of 
he case demands, @iv- 

and municipalities 
power to erect abattoirs. and exelude all 


such legislation as 
ing to Provinces 
dressed meats coming in unless they bear 
the stamp of legalized inspeetion. 
Tuberculosis. unfortunately, is not eon- 
fined to bovines only, but is also found in 
sheep. swine, poultry. milk, 


rabh TS. 


and also in 
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As to the use of such meat we have 
authorities, reaching far back, who as- 
sert that the Mosaic laws contained regu- 
lations to its condemnation; but 
the Rabbi of to-day is a bundle of contra- 
dictions. in which the accusation holds 
good, ‘‘he strains at a knat and swallows 
the camel.’’ We have seen him ‘‘trify”’ 
cattle because the lung allowed air to es- 
eape by an aperture that a pin might 
make, or because there was an adhesion 
by a ligament no larger than a thread. 
On the other hand he will pass a careass 
graped with tubercular nodules because 
the lungs will expand and hold the wind 
when blown up, and this distension of the 
lungs, is by the breath of the butcher, let 
the Rabbi will permit the Jew butcher to 
‘‘eosha’’ meat. 


secure 


sell it to his customers as 


Modern however, has demon- 
strated, and by experiments proved, that 
there is great danger to human beings in 
eating tubereular meat. In a chart pub- 
lished by the authorities of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, and which takes in fifty- 
two towns, show that where tubereulosis 
is prevalent among cattle, it is equally 
prevalent among the human population of 
that district or town and it is most pre- 
valent in those towns in which low class 
butchers abound. We may, therefore, con- 
elude that as the spores of the tubercle 
bacilli require a great heat in cooking to 
kill them, and as there are always people 
who prefer under-done or rare meat, it is, 
therefore, wise and safe to exelude tuber- 
cular meat from our butcher shops, our 
markets and our homes. 


Milk is a most prolifie means of 
spreading tuberculosis, and is, we are glad 
to say, receiving special attention from 
the heads of Departments of Health in 
every city of importance. 

Pork—The Cysticereus Cellulosa is 
found in the connective tissues of the pig, 
producing what is known as measles. Its 
progenitor is the Tania Solium, or soli- 
tary tape worm in man. The flesh of a 
pig so affected presents a pale, flabby ap- 
pearance, and feels soft and slimy, but if 
the disease is of long standing the flesh 
is firmer, owing to calearious changes, and 
it may be detected by a slight grating sen- 
sation, as you eut through the cysts, or 
small chalky-like substances. 


selence, 


also 
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When we consider the danger of eati:g 


such meat, unless submitted to a_ tem- 
perature 140° to 150° F., it should be 
condemned. I have met the same condi- 


tions in mutton, arising from the eysticer- 
cus ovis—or mutton measie, which al-o 
falls under condemnation as unfit for fo 
It is always better to ve safe than sor 

The Trichena Spiralis is a_ parasi 
found in pork, and can only be reveal 
by the microscope. Its presence is mos 
frequently discovered in the forearm au 
in the ham, in the former by an abronar- 
mal enlargement of the muscle, and in thie 
eured ham, in which the parasite is eoil- 
ed like a hair spring, by a small chalky 
eyst. When taken into the human system 
its rapid increase and circulation ‘hrough 
the tissues causes great pain, and often 
death ensues. You will .however, be giad 
to know that this parasite is now very 
seldom met with, but thirty years ago it 
was very common in American hogs, and 
was the principal cause of German legis- 
lation, regulating the importation of for- 
eign meats. These regulations made it 
necessary for the United States to adopt 
the present system of inspection and 
branding of all meats inspected, in order 
to hold their foreign trade. Some years 
later, Canada also found it necessary to 
adopt the same system, and for this pur- 
pose arranged for a body of veterinary 
surgeons to take a special course in the 


—_ 


— 


<r 


_ 


abattoirs of Chicago, and pass an examin- 
ation before they eould reeeive appoint 
ments as Government irspectors in the 
various abattoirs where cattle and hogs 
are killed and prepared for export, whole 
or in part, cured or fresh, caned or other- 
wise, and intended for food for man. 
The hog is also subjeet to other dis- 
eases, to wit, hog cholera, a disease some- 
what like typhoid in man. Hogs dying 
from this disease handle cold and damp. 
There is also an absence of set or firm- 
ness. Searletina, or Spanish Fever, is a 
febrile disease, which leaves disks or 
patches in the skin, principally along the 
abdomen. It is, however, a case in which 
men differ as to whether or not it should 
be condemned. If you will excuse a per- 
sonal reference, I may say I once con- 
demned thirteen such hogs, and the own- 
er sued me for $4,000 loss and damage to 
his business. The case went to court but 
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ai the last moment withdrew his suit and 
hid to pay $46 costs. 
Swine fever is more frequent, and often 
ital. Sometimes the farmer will kill the 
» as soon as he sees that it is affected. 
this ease there is a flabby condition, 
d streaks or patches of dark color along 
‘abdomen. Young pigs are sometimes 
atiected with rickets; in such a ease there 
is frequently nodular enlargements of 
the rib bones and softening of the same, 
the skin is of a dull grey or light brown 
color, flesh pale and soft. In all eases 
where these conditions are clearly marked 
the meat should be condemned. Slink. or 
immature veal, while we always condemn 
it as unfit for food, the Jews will eat it 
without any misgivings as to its fitness. 
It is eertainly not nutritious, and will 


probably cause diarrhoea. 


There are some other conditions not in- 
dieative of disease that justify condem- 
nation, viz., animals killed by lightning 
strangulation, smothered in railway ears 
or otherwise, or killed by aecident, where 
there has been no opportunity to bleed 
the animal and remove the intestines. 

Fish.—As an article of food fish holds 
an important place being generally cheap- 
er than meat. and almost, if not quite, as 
nutritious. It is mueh sought after, espe- 
cially by the poor in the Old Land, where 
herrings are often sold six for a penny. 
or two eents. In Toronto fish has risen 
in popular favor to a remarkable degree 
during the last twenty years. At that 
time the trade was prineipally in the 
hands of one firm, consequently there was 
ho opposition to speak of. Oceasionally. 
in winter, some enterprising individuals 
would bring up a ear or two of frozen 
fish, fresh from the sea coast. consisting 
of cod, haddock. and herrings. These 
were sold from the car or peddled from 
waggons on the streets at eut rates to 
the annovanee of the said firm and the 
small dealers who bought from them and 
from the local fishermen. There was 
great excitement for a few days until the 
cars of fish were sold out. when normal 
conditions again prevailed. 

At that time cod fish. salmon and stur- 
geon were the only fish cut in steaks for 
rving. Halibut was as yet unknown. It 
vas about 1894 when this fish was intro- 
lueed. but the publie were slow to adopt 
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it; prejudice prevailed, and it was looked 
upon as a man-eating fish. The large size 
was also against it, some attaining to the 
weight of 120 lbs., but when it beeame 
known that it could be obtained of any 
size required from ‘‘chicken halibut’’ up- 
wards, prejudice gave way. especially 
when our fruit merehants, visiting Brit- 
ish Columbia and California, seeing the 
possibilities of trade, began to get small 
shipments on trial. That was the day of 
small things, but halibut and British Col- 
umbia salmon speedily won their way and 
to-day Toronto receives about 100 ears of 
halibut a year and 50 ears of salmon from 
our Western sea ports. In addition to 
these we use 50 ears of finnan haddie and 
fillets. 20 ears of herrings, sea and lake; 
20 each of lake trout and white fish; 5 
cars each of cod and haddoek ; 50,000 gal- 
lons of oysters; 500 barerls of shell fish of 
various kinds, and besides all this, an 
enormous quantity of eanned fish of all 
kinds. 
It will at be admitted that here 
is a field for inspection demanding the 
utmost care and attention, and of vital im- 
portance to our citizens. 
Of Canada a certain poet has said: 
“Thy mineral lands in precious ores are 
rich beyond compare 

Thy matehless lakes with islands gemmed 
vield scenes surpassing fair. 

Thy forests vast of wealth untold exceed 
man’s fairest dream, 

And all thy lakes and shores and streams 
with fish abundant teem. 

Such is our heritage, but our neighbors 
to the south are forever seeking to appro- 
priate these various forms of wealth, and 
in none have they hurt us more than in 
the depletion of our fisheries on our lakes 
and sea coasts. And to-day three-fourths 
of our best fish are stolen from us by 
American firms with, in some eases, Can- 
adian crews, who thus defeat the law on 
the ground that the fish were taken by 
Canadian and not American fishermen, 
but they poach also as you will hear. 

Poachers Steal 65,000,00 Lbs. 

Mr. Clements noted that last year the 
total value of the fisheries of Canada was 
$29.000,000, and that British Columbia 
accounted for $10,000,000, or over one- 
third of this. He told of the halibut 
poachers—how they number some 200 ves- 


once 
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sels, how they outstrip in speed the 
wretched vessels hitherto maintained by 
the Canadian Government, how they are 
equipped with wireless telegraphy, how 
their business is openly prosecuted in 
Seattle, and how they steal yearly some 
sixty-five million pounds of fish, or over 
$3,000,000 worth. He advocated the pro- 
vision of three up-to-date steamers of 
15 to 18 knots speed. These vessels could 
break up the poaching, in part by deny- 
ing to the poachers the use of the bays 
and inlets where they procure bait and 
clean and pack their eatech. Also Mr. 
Stevens was anxious that the vessels 
should not be under the naval service. 
You will, I am sure, pardon this digres- 
sion, as it is somewhat allied to our sub- 
ject. The European standard of fresh 
fish and fish inspection is of little value 
in Canada, except for a few months in 
summer, when the bright eye shot with 
blood. the florid and shiny gill, together 


with the delightful fresh sea smell and 
the firm touch, indicate a really fresh 
fish in the pink of perfection. 

On the other hand. when the flesh 


shrinks and marks with handling, the 
eves have lost their brightness and are 
shrunken, gills brown and adhesive. or the 
rib bones are loose, the abdominal eavit- 
ies a dull leaden eolor, and the smell de- 
cidedly fishy, there is. for the inspector, 
only one duty to perform, viz., condemn 
it. 

The above is a fresh fish inspection and 
no difficulties arise. But in the matter of 
frozen fish the conditions are very differ- 
ent and difficult, and unless putrefaective 
changes are evident he cannot eondemn, 
even though the fish has been out of the 
water five or six months, or two or three 
years. 

Kish kept in cold storage for a length 
of time will deteriorate in flavor and nu- 
tritive qualities, vet climatie conditions 
must be taken into account, and the best 
possible, under the circumstances, must 
be the imspector’s standard; yet there 
will necessarily be grades of low quality 
that must not pass as edible. In all eases 
where frozen fish is suspected as being 
unfit for food it is necessary to thaw it 
in cold water, when a perfect examina- 
tion ean be made. If the flesh be at all 
disintegrated it is unfit for food. Last 
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spring I condemned a ear of ten tons « 

halibut of this characted. The freig| 
alone was about $250, or a total loss o 
$1,000 or more. It is important that i 
spectors act on the prineiple ‘* Be sure vo 
are right, then go ahead.’’ The respon 
sibility is great in two directions. If 

mistake is made, the city is Hable. On th 
other hand hundreds may be made sick 
by his blunder in not condemning the 
unfit. 


Experience and courage are necessary 
in all but much more so where 
large sums are involved, and a heavy loss 
sustained by the merchant or trader in 
whose hands the goods are found. 


Cases, 


The canning of meat is now almost all 
done under Government inspection, when 
the inspectors see the animal killed, 
watch it from stage to stage until it is 
sealed down and labelled ‘‘approved.’’ It 
would be well if our fish canneries were 
under similar inspection. In faet, all 
canned goods ought to be inspected, both 
as to quality and labelling, and an aet 
passed requiring the year to be embossed 
in the metal forming the lic of the ean 
or jar. This simple law would prevent 
the sale of canned goods two, three or 
four vears old. Here lies the danger of 
ptomaine poisoning. Canned goods fre- 
quently spoil by exposure to the sun’s 
rays or to frost; gases are generated by 
fermentation, and in meats and fish, putre- 
factive changes of a dangerous character 
follow. In such cases the ean expands, 
and what is known as swelled head, en- 
sues, Which is easily deteeted, and of 
course, condemned. Within the last four 
years a certain firm have put up ox tongue 
and other varieties of cooked meats in 
glass jars, where the purchaser can 
what he is buying. 


see 


Fruits and vegetables, native and for- 
eign. are very freely used by all and need 
but little comment, except as to fraud- 
ulent packing by the fruit growers who, 
not satisfied with the large profit from 
high prices, put small, defective. and even 
partially deeayed fruit deep down in the 
barrel or basket and select the best for 
the top. and the innocent, honest farmer 
will bag up potatoes the size of walnuts 
with two or more pounds of his rea! 
estate to make weight. 
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Poultry affords a delicious and delicate 
variety of food suitable for the sick, the 
voung and the old, and a few years ago 
we could have written, enjoyed by the 
poor as well as the rich. But alas, the 
lays of cheap poultry are gone forever. 
Within the last ten years the price has 
gone up more than threefold. 

Like all other animals. poultry have 
their diseases. The lordly turkey is sub- 
jeet to tuberculosis, as is also the hen. 
Roup or croup are common to both, and 
is undoubtedly of a tubereular character, 
though onee thought to be diphtheretie, 
and certainly to the naked eye has that 
appearance ; both should be condemned. 

We need a law requiring farmers and 
others to fast their poulty at least twenty- 
four hours before killing them; if well 
supplied with water the crops will be 
empty, and flesh much improved, and the 
keeping quality very much prolonged. In 
fact. a fowl well fasted and earefully 
dressed, so as not to tear the skin, can 
he kept in an ordinary cool airy cellar for 
three weeks, and be improved thereby. 

Poultry is often spoiled by being packed 
and shipped before the animal heat is out, 
and the flesh set; in such cases, there is a 
light green shade along the sides, and a 
deeper color of the abdomen; the smell is 
unmistakable, and the flesh unfit for food. 
Geese and ducks are on the whole free from 
poultry diseases, though sometimes | have 
found a goose having tubereular nodules 
in the intestines. 





Game.—It has always been a puzzle to 
ime why there should be one standard for 
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judging game, and an opposite standard 
for meat and poultry. 

The aristocracy and gentry of England 
have their venison hang until green and 
tainted, and their other game and _ pheas- 
ants till the feathers begin to drop, to- 
gether with maggots, lusty and long. I 
have witneessed such sent to table with the 
flesh partly consumed, and maggots were 
numerous in the gravy on the dish. 

These so-called delicacies are usually 
accompanied by liberal potations of wine, 
perchance some rare old vintage that has 
lain in the bin for fifty years, and is only 
produced on special occasions, such as a 
birthday banquet, or when the castle is full 
of noble guests at the shooting season. 
When the feast wanes. and wine and fruit 
alone remain, and ladies have retired, then 
memory ’s store is drawn upon, with stories 
of the chase, or episodes of some hair- 
breadth escapes from the stray shot or acei- 
dental discharge of a gun in the hands of 
some town-bred novice, with wit and 
humor flies the passing hour. Perhaps the 
Vicar, or His Grace of Peterboro is an 
honored guest. If so, his presence gives poise 
to the conversation of the hour; but the 
riches aneedotes will be drawn from his 
ample store, told in the most chaste and 
pure English, yet full of wit and humor, 
and withal perhaps a moral to adorn the 
tale. 

We will leave them to the enjoyment of 
their gastronomie and intellectual feast, 
hoping they may not suffer gout from the 
violation of natural and sanitary laws by 
eating that which we on this continent 
would most certainly condemn. 


ROACH AS A CARRIER 


OF DISEASE* 


By 


R. C. LONG 


FELLOW, M.D.. 


Professor of Biology, St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio. 


During the past six summers, when a 
little time could be stolen from the routine 
service, a number of experiments were 
made with the common house roach, as 
one of the insecta class belonging to the 
phylum arthropoda, the six-legged type 
of house insects. 


As these common house roaches feed 
upon all kinds of bread stuffs. milk and 
its produets, water. clothing. cooked foods, 
migrate from one apartment to another 
following water and drain pipes, from eel- 
lar to living rooms, intermingle with 
others of their own and other types of in- 


*Paper read before the Publie Health Association, September, 1912. 
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sects. | selected these for the few limited 
experiments of which I made a prelimin- 
ary report. 

Limited time will only admit of the most 
brief mention of the findings from these 
studies, all technie and details must be 
excluded, the actual results only reeorded. 
Among the first experiments made with 
the common house roaches. was the plae- 
ing of four in different sterilized flasks. 
allowed to remain for 48 hours, then re- 
moved, and nutrient bouillon run in, in- 
eubated. 

The resulting growth plated out on dif- 
ferent media, resulted in the demonstra- 
tion of the B. coli communis. B. Proteus 
vulgaris. Staphyvlococeus aureus and 
citreus. and a bacillus of the subtilis type. 

This indieated that the roaches earry in- 
fection on their legs and feet, and the 
problem of what their fwees contained 
Was next considered, and ten roaches se- 
cured, the legs of five removed, dropped 
in nutrient bouillon, the flasks numbered, 
and each roach dipped in bichloride solu- 
tion. dried in sterilized flasks. the body 
opened, and with the platinum needle 
loaded with the visceral eontents, flasks 
of houillon were inoculated. numbered, so 
that each set of legs and its hody could be 
investigated. 

The same general type of bacteria was 
developed. isolated and identified in the 
plates of both the legs and visceral eon- 
tents of each roach. but in the viseeral 
eontent of roach number 4 a streptococeus 
was isolated, that hemolysed human blood, 
thus proving its virulency. 

These results indicated that the bae- 
terial content on the feet was the same as 
in the fwees. and to ascertain if the roaches 
devour the frees, of one another if starved, 
the following experiment was tried. 

Ten roaches secured, kept in sterilized 
flasks. and at end of the third day. five 
were fed upon few drops of a bouillon 
culture of B. typhosus. then placed in 
sterilized flasks for three days. 

Meantime. the flasks of the other five 
roaches were washed with bouillon, and 
plates gave no eultures of B. typhosus. 

The control roaches were placed in the 
five flasks that had contained the five 
roaches fed upon the bouillon, with no 
food, and allowed to remain for three 
days, their feet and visceral contents of 
each roach on plates gave the B. typhosus 
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with other ordinary bacteria previous!: 
found. 

This experiment proved that the roaches 
when starved, or not starved, will feed 
upon the feees of their own type of insect: 
and not unlikely of all other types m: 
with in their migration from one loeality 
to another. 

To ascertain further, the possibilities o1 
infection carried by the house roaches, ter 
roaches were secured, five were kept as 
controls, all secured from one source and 
pantry. Five roaches in different steril 
ized flasks were fed upon coagulated ster 
ilized albumin, inoculated with a 
Westbrook’s type of B. Klebs-Loeffler, 
sent me a few years ago by Dr. William 
Roval Stokes, from his laboratory cul- 
tures. From the legs and each of these 
five roaches fed on the inoculated egg al- 
bumin, the Westbrook’s type of diphtheria 
bacilli were recovered, and from the five 
control roaches no bacteria of the diph- 
theritie type were demonstrated. 


evo 
aS 


In like five roaches and _ five 
control roaches were fed upon. sterilized 
bread, inoculated with Streptococcus 
pyogenes longus, and this type of strepto- 
coceus recovered from the legs and vis- 
ceral content of each roach. 


Inanner, 


That the viruleney of the streptococcus 
was not diminished by its passage through 
the roaches was proved by the haemolysis 
of the eulture before being fed to the 
roaches and the reeovered strain was n- 
attenuated. 

Chromogenic bacteria were next tried. 
the prodigiosus, the violaceus, the pyoev- 
aneus. the controls free from these bae- 
teria and the inoculated roaches demon- 
strating these individual bateria from both 
the feet and visceral contents, 
with other ordinary bateria. 


associated 


More difficult were the experiments with 
the pneumococeus. but small bits of a 
blood agar culture were exposed to ten 
roaches, whose previous cultures from feet 
and feces were negative to the puenmo- 
coceus. 


Sterilized camel’s hair brushes, dipped 
in warm sterile water, washing off the feet 
and abdomen of each roach, strerzking the 


surface of plates. the media being sheep 
serum, human blood with cne per cent. 
glucose, coagulated. sterilized hy lower 
temperature for longer period 
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Of the ten plates inoculated, ui three 
iemonstrated pneumococeus edionies, with 
he other ordinary bacteria. The bodies 
f the ten roaches after beine opened up 
ind smeared along the surface of similar 
plates. resulted in from few te a number 
of pneumococeus colonies from each bedy. 

Similar experiments were tried with the 
neningococeus, but while few plates de- 
nonstrated a colony now and then. the 
‘esults were not as decided as with the 
pneumococeus, probably due to ihe men- 
ngococcus being so easily killed and the 
ody warmth of the roach less than re- 
quired to grow this type of baeter’a. 

| have not had the time nor opportunity 
io investigate the possibility of other 
pathologie bacteria, but have proven that 
the common house and ean 
carry all of the common pathologie bae- 
teria of the acute infectious diseases, as 
well as any bacteria that can be met with 
in the roach’s travel, and any baeteria 
that can survive the environments of the 
roach’s diet and habits. 

These house roaches, or any of 
type of wandering inseets, living as they 
must on what they find, feeding upon all 
kinds of food, depositing their feces along 
the route, gathering up all kinds of bae- 
teria on their feet. feeding as is shown on 
the feces of their type and others, be- 
come laden with all types of pathologie 
haeteria. 

All the bread stuffs, milk and its pro- 
duets, cooked foods in open dishes, in 
cellars, pantries, shelves, kitehens, are 
open to these wandering roaches, which, 
passing over the foods, leave deposits from 
their feet and bring direct to the 
consumer any or all pathologie bacteria 
that a roach may encounter in his journey. 

The temperature of the months that 
render the roaches active, is also favor- 


roaeh does 


their 


freees, 
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able to the growth on some cooked foods, 
milk or vegetables that are eaten raw of 
any or all baeteria deposited. 

Those vegetables, foods, meats that are 
cooked, just before eating are harmless 
heeause of the sterilization during cook- 
ing, but especially are the dangers of these 
roaches about the restaurants and hotels, 
which are never without them the year 
round. 

I have never had the opportunity to in- 
vestigate the roach and some parasites, 
which is an unknown question, as regards 
some of the pathologie types and may not 
be a souree of danger. 

This brings up an important matter as 
to the transmission of B. tuberele. from 
sputa deposited in damp, dark places in 
cellars, kitehens and restaurants, more 
than in private residences. 


Such transmission of B. tubercle, taken 
up from sputum, deposited by both the 
feet and the roach on eertain 
cooked which are eaten without 
again being heated, as so often oceurs in 
the summer months. is entirely within 
range of possibility. It seems a question 
of whether the roach will feed upon the 
sputum, may not unless starved, yet may 
live upon the sputum, wherever found in 
its wanderings. Whether the environ- 
ment of the roach’s viscera is favorable to 
the living B. tuberele I am unable to say, 
but might be worth investigation. The 
common house fly, loaded with all kinds 
of bacteria, benign and pathologic, com- 
ing in from the street dirt and manure, to 
sit on and walk over our food stuffs, water 
pitchers or sugar bowls, offers no more 
danger from acute infectious diseases than 
the common house roach, running 
over our foods, vegetables. breads, eakes 
and water utensils. 


frees of 
foods, 


does 


HEREDITY AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
By A. P. REID, M.D., 


Provincial Health Officer, Nova Scotia. 


No matter how varied may be our ex- 
cursions in the domain of public health 
at every other corner we find ourselves 
up against some of the forms of heredity, 


and what do we know about it? I re- 
gret to have to say we have but few 
facts and these are tossed about on the 
waves of a fanciful sea—disjointed, het- 
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erogeneous and contradictory—so that the 
few floating specks of truth are almost 
intangible in the mass of theory, and 
it is desirable that we should disso- 
ciate much from faney—that in our pro- 
gress on an unchartered sea we know the 
declinations and can guide ourselves on 
a probably true course. This subject is 
one of surpassing interest in every way 
that we may look at it, and has com- 
manded from time immemorial the bright 
est intelligences of humanity. I have 
waded through the morass of theory and 
speculation until my limited ability be- 
eame entangled and engulfed, and I gave 
it up. But to give up in any exploration 
means failure and worse, so that after 
rest and cogitation we should gird up and 
push along. 

Of the multitude of able minds that 
have pursued this investigation, there are 
no two that agree in the details of the 
subject. and I think it is a safe prediction 
that they never will, it is too recondite; 
all that we can hope for is the fixing of 
a point here and there that may serve as 
an anchor to steady our efforts in amel- 
iorating some of the difficulties under 
which we labor. When we consider that 
microscopic entity, the germ, and its enor- 
mous potentialities we must stand aghast. 
This entity from which ean be built up 
the minutest bacillus or mierococeus, to 
the towering tree or the elephantine animal, 
which grows true to its race in every de- 
tail. and more wonderful still sets aside a 
part of itself which can be indefinitely 
multiplied and hand down to untold gen- 
erations its most intricate peculiarities. As 
has been said, protoplasm or germ. stuff 
or material never dies, or a portion is set 
aside for reproduction, and so it may go 
on interminably. The first effort of growth 
is to set aside a part of the germ itself for 
future reproduction and then begins the 
work of growth and development of the 
individual that is to serve to carry on the 
future of the species, and so it continues. 

Just here we may digress to refer to 
some of the fool notions that obscess many 
minds. the agnostic or modern in 
thought. surrounded on all sides by most 
astounding miracles, who disbelieve in 
miracles and have no faith in anything our 
puny minds can not understand. The 
truly scientifie mind becomes the more 
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humble as it comes in contact with an 
ean survey the boundless realm of Nature s 
God and ean exclaim with Sir Isaac Ney 
ton, ‘‘I feel but as a child playing on th 
sea shore and picking up pebbles wit: 
the boundless ocean of Nature spread o 
before me, and its exploration yet to be. 
In like spirit, consider the response of t! 
immortal Louis Pasteur, who opened up to 
us the microscopic world and its enormoi 
influence on all forms of life—a would-! 
scientist and exponent of so-called mod 
ern thought in conversation with M. Pas 
teur, said: ‘‘ With all your recondite dis 
covery and observation you cannot believ: 
in modern miracles and those recorded in 
the Bible.’’ He replied: ‘‘all the miracles 
to which you refer are as_ nothing 
compared with the astounding miracles 
that are all the time taking place around 
us and everywhere.”’ 


As a counterpart we have the scientist 
and biologist who affirmed that the eve 
was not a perfect optical construction 
and that he could make a better one, and 
this in view of the fact of the varied condi- 
tion under which the eye functionates, it is 
the most perfect instrument conceivable, 
and so we might go on. 


It would be usless, had I the ability, to 
attempt a resume of the ideas suggested 
by heredity—the one that held sway for 
a long time is now on the wane. In this 
it was assumed that the germ was composed 
of gemmules each of which had within it- 
self the atoms required in the fabrication 
of the new being. 

Theory is assumed to be a stringing to 
gether of facts fairly well known supple- 
mented by suppositions creations that it 
is assumed will cement the diverse ele 
ments into a homogeneous whole, and 
these are as varied as are the individuals 
that create them. Too often theories have 
been will 0’ the wisps, and the further 
they are followed the deeper the quag 
mire. But proven facts are as the fixed 
beacon on an unknown land, something 
tangible and a possible point of departure 
for a desired object that may be deseried 
in the distanee. 

In this sea of doubt heredity, one bea 
con has been discerned, but for 35 years 
it cast its refulgence on a blind scientific 
world ere its rays were appreciated. 
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Gregor Johann Mendel, priest and Ab- 
ot of Brun in Moravia (born in 1822, 

died in 1884), began a series of experi- 
ents in the monastery garden, which 
ere published to the world in 1865 under 

title of *‘Versuche uber Pflanzen-hy- 
riden.’’ These were conducted for eight 
‘ars. until the closure of the monastery 
the Austrian Government, which put 

n end to his experiments. These re- 

searches passed unnoticed by the scien- 

tifie world for 35 years, until H. de Vries 
in 1900 brought them to publie notice 

‘long with his own valuable researches. 

Mendel’s theory may be, but his faets 

ever have been disputed, but they have 

een frequently confirmed. The Mendelian 
system the scientific 
world. 


? 
I 
l 
| 


now holds sway in 


With permission I will give a_ short 
resume of his experiments. It is the gen- 
eral belief, and in all probability it is cor- 
rect, that the laws of heredity in the vege- 
table kingdom run in lines parallel to 
the animal kindom, and Mendel 
used the common pea plant (Pisum Sat- 
ivum) for his experiments and in this he 
was favored by the sharp line of demar- 
cation of species, facility of manipulating, 
few disturbing rapidity of 
srowth and facility for varying methods 
of handling, with no interference of a 
nervous system, a most disturbing ele- 
ment in experiments on animals. He chose 
two easily differentiated species—the tall 
und the dwarf are the only ones we will 
refer to. Before commencing to describe, 
it might be well to define the meaning of 
some specific terms, that may not be 
found in dictionaries, and thus facilitate 
the understanding of a somewhat intri- 
cate subject. 

Dominant—when one type 
ates in influence on the hybrid. 

Recessive- 
influence. 

Gamete—the sexcell, the agency fur- 
nished by either parent, which has the 

me properties whether furnished by the 
vbrid or the pure type. The pougenetic 

eory assumed that this sexeell when hy- 
rid may be an agglomeration of the ele- 
nents from the two sources, and may in- 
‘line to one or the other form in repro- 
luctions. Mendel’s experiments would 
how that in the hybrid the sex cells are 


those of 


agencies, 


preponder- 


the form exercising a lesser 
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pure of their type whether originating 
from a pure or hybrid source and impress 
their characters on the progeny, the hy- 
brid sex cell is either dominant or reces- 
sive, not a mixture of both. 

Homozygous—where the gamete from 
the two sexes are similar and they breed 
true indefinitely, hence hybrids may have 
a progeny to breed true of either type. 

Heterozygous — where the gametes 
from either parents in hybrids are dis- 
similar, the result is very different from 
the homozygous. 

Unit characters—characters that do not 
blend. 

Zygote—the developed plant or animal 
hybrid or otherwise. 

Mendel’s Experiments. 

He divided the varieties of the pea into 
seven groups, each group made up of two 
varieties, absolutely identical in appear- 
ance and differing only in one easily re- 
cognized character such as, shape of seed, 
color of seed, or length of stem, ete. The 
results in all the groups were strictly com- 
parable and in every respect analagous. 

We need only refer to one group where 
the only difference was length of stem, 6 
to 7 feet in the case of one and 1 to 114 
feet in the other (fall and dwarf varie- 
ties). On crossing a fall one with a dwarf 
he found that the hybrid (zygote) was a 
tall plant to all appearanee, like the tall 
parent. On further investigation while 
he found that the tall (dominant) plant 
always bred true, self fertilization of the 
hybrid (zygote) gave origin to dwarfs as 
well as tall plants. Of this first genera- 
tion from the zygote the dwarfs bred true 
like their ancestral dwarf, while the self- 
fertilized tall ones again produced dwarfs 
and talls just as the original (zygote) hy- 
brid had done. The same phenomenon 
was reproduced in all subsequent genera- 
tions—there was always a certain numer- 
ical proportion between talls and dwarfs— 


three to one. It was obvious that the 
talls were not a pure strain and Men- 
del found that only one-third of them 


were pure. In each generation from the 
first hybrid, there were 25% of pure 
dwarfs and 25 pure talls, and 50 

impure talls or hybrids. It is to be spe- 
cially noted that the progeny were either 
tall or dwarf, there was no tendeney to 
compromise of length of stem. To such 
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peculiarities Mendel applied the term 
unit characters, that is, characters that do 
not blend, which either exist or do not 
exist in the adult plant. It is also clear 
that of the unit characters. dwarfness 
and tallness both do not exhibit the same 
power, the former is termed recessive and 
the latter dominant. From these observ- 
ed facts Mendel framed the following 
theory to explain them. 


Mendel’s Theory. 


He assumes that every gamete (sex- 
cell) was made up of two parts. These 
parts might be similar to each other or 
they might be different. Two gametes 
join together to form the fertilized ovum 
and ultimately the developed plant or ani- 
mal (zygote). If the parts of the gam- 
ete are similar and two similar gametes 
join, the resulting zygote is homonzy- 
gous, but if the two gametes are differ- 
ent the zygote is called heterozygous. The 
former breeds true indifferently, not so 
the latter. The zygote of first generation 
is made up of dissimilar gametes one from 
the tall, one from the dwarf. In the gam- 
etes formed in the progeny from this there 
re-arrangement of these elements so 
that the gametes are formed of two tall 
or two dwarfs, but not of a tall and 
dwarf conjoined. On self fertilization a 
tall gamete may meet another tall gam- 
ete, and so produce a pure tall zygote, or 
a dwarf gamete meet its like and so pro- 
duce a pure dwarf zygote. If a tall gam- 
ete meet a dwarf gamete, this leads to a 
heterozygous zygote, similar to the zygote 
from which it sprang, the result of the 
first union of tall and dwarf. With an 
equal number of tall and dwarf gametes 
the chanee of the occurrence of the forms 
T-D and T-D (T-tall-D dwarf and T.D. 
their union) may be represented mathe- 
matically by the formula (T+D) X (T 
+D) T.+2TD-_D, and as T and D are 
from hypothesis equal then the numerieal 
relationship between T and TD and D 
are as 1:2:1 which is the proportion found 
in the observations above detailed. 


is a 


The peculiarities of humanity even on 
its scientific side are a little diffieult to 
understand. Mendel’s most remarkable 
paper was totally overlooked. and en- 
tirely forgotten for 35 years, and now it 
dominates the world of thought in these 
lines and bids fair to do so to a still great- 
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er extent as it embraces the laws gover 
ing plant and animal life as well. Li! 
many other discoverers he was ahead co 
the times. 

The theory of gamete segregation ope 
up two fields for future study, atavisn 
explaining its probable production, an 
when we know more, of it is regulation o 
suppression; and hereditary degeneracy, 
most important factor not only in eugenic 
but the colossal tax which is thus in 
posed on all civilized communities wil 
which is associated misery, sickness, pai 
perism and erime. Common knowledge a: 
well as theory teaches that the progeny o 
defective parentage does not tend to im 
provement to any marked extent but 
superior mated to an inferior may repro 
duce superior as well as inferior types 


This is a common experience, take in 
sanity as an example. In the progeny 
Where one parent has an insane strain 


there may be a child who is perfectly sane 
though the other members may be defee 
tive in varying degree, and were we to 
assume that society was able to segregate 
all its defectives and their progeny, there 
would be a percentage (on development) 
not demanding custodial care, and able to 
take their places as ordinary members of 
society. 
However, the whole subject is sub- 
judice and its probabilities can not yei 
be formulated. But when a definite and 
probably correct line of study and ex- 
periment is instituted we may be able to 
solve the most difficult and perplexing 
questions that society has to deal with 
the extinction of pauperism, preventible 
sickness, constitutional debility, moral 
perversity and crime. The most promising 
field at present for Mendelian research, 
and which is being developed, is in the 
vegetable world, not only to make two 
blades of grass grow in place of one, but 
also each blade to be superior in quality 
and productiveness. Humanity is de- 
manding more produce for its support 
than the lessening returns from the fields 
now supply. which means higher cost of 
living or a lower standard of public 
health. With a more accurate knowledge 
of heredity we can more intelligently fol 
low lines of betterment in any of the 
many lines of endeavor, all of which tend 
to the development of the race on higher 
planes. 
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WATER DIVINING* 


The Dowsing Rod in Sweden. 
By DR. S. ALTRUTZ, Upsala. 






The dowsing rod has been used for 
many years in Sweden, partly for diseov- 
ring the position of metal ores and partly 
or finding springs of water. The dows- 
ng rod has been in great request for the 
atter purpose; in most districts in the 
‘country are to be found one or more 
water diviners whose help is either sought 
in the first instance or after other means 
have failed. 

Interest in the dowsing rod has lately 
hecome very keen. The daily papers have 
opened their columns to numerous dis- 
cussions—the contributions being mostly 
of a sympathetic nature—and interesting 
facts with regard to methods employed, 
faults. ete., have been published. A proper 
ifficial decision has, however, not been ar- 
rived at. 

The investigations. which I was in a 
position to conduct myself. treated only 
with a certain portion of the question. | 
wished to prove partly (1) that the diree- 
tion in whieh the dowsing rod moves is 
determined by outside causes, and that 
consequently the variations, which are so 
easily observable are caused by different 
methods of holding it and the different 
lie of the land in respeet to the probable 
underground stream of water; (2)whether 
the movement of the dowsing rod, at any 
rate oceasionally, is of sueh a nature that 
t eannot be caused entirely by the consei- 
ous or unconscious action of the museles 
or with or without influence oceasioned by 
the foree of gravity. 

Direction of the Movements of the Rod. 

A water diviner A. holds the twig (a 

ooden one when he is in seareh of water 
straight up. If A. goes vertically to a 
robable underground stream the rod be- 
rins to bend forwards from the bottom at 

certain point, and when he arrives over 
he channel it is quite upright. From 
vhichever side he approaches the under- 
rround stream the twig always commen- 
es to turn at the same distance from the 
vater. If A. backwards, the rod 
If, on the 
goes away at right angles 


foes 


ends forward from the top. 
ther hand, A. 
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from the channel, the rod at first begins to 
bend from below, but then remains sta- 
tionary, and finally returns to its first 
position—or nearly so, as it has slipped 
somewhat between the fingers. A. usually 
finds the point where two channels cross, 
and it is here that the well is sunk. An- 
other water diviner B, on the other hand, 
holds the rod downwards. In proceeding 
at right angles towards a stream the rod 
bends forwards and upwards until B. is 
standing directly over the stream, when it 
points straight down. If he walks further 
on it moves baekwards and upwards un- 
til a certain point is reached, when it 
again points straight down (end of the in- 
fluence If he goes up the stream the rod 
bends forwards and upwards until it 
reaches a certain angle, and then remains 
in this position; if B. walks down the 
stream, then the rod goes baekwards and 
upwards until it reaches a certain angle, 
when it again remains constant, and so on. 
Again, it appears as if the stream had an 
attraction for the rod which is expressed 
in a different way, and exactly in the way 
one would expect. The differences to be 
observed between A. and B.’s results are 
explained by their different methods of 
holding. A. tries to hold the rod rigidly, 
which B, does not do. 


After I had proved the results obtained 
by B. to be correct, 1 asked him to hold 
the rod straight up and to approach the 
stream at right angles. The rod bent for- 
wards and upwards to an angle of about 


$5 dee... but on being held above the 
stream assumed a vertical position. On 
walking further on the rod bent back- 


wards and upwards at an angle of about 
+5 deg.. and then again resumed its verti- 
cal position. On walking directly above 
the stream in the same direction as the 
current, the rod bent slightly forwards 
and downwards, and on walking against 
the eurrent it bent slightly backwards and 
downwards. 

This was therefore a striking confirma- 
tion of A.’s results. I may add that neither 
A nor B had read any literature on the 
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subject which might have given them any 
information, and also that they arrived at 
their results independently. B. also found 
the point where two streams crossed and 
there had a well sunk. 

A third person C. who had by chance 
made the discovery that he could use the 
divining rod, held this upright, and it al- 
ways bent forwards and downwards, 1.e., 
when he approached a stream at right 
angles. C., however, told me that he had 
heard of a man with whom the rod bent 
baekwards and downwards. C. thought, 
therefore, that it bent in different diree- 
tions with different people, which was ac- 
counted for by the varying polarities ot 
these people. I did not reply io his re- 
mark, but asked him to walk away from 
a stream already discovered by him. To 
()’s great astonishment the rod now bent 
backwards and downwards. This happen- 
ed again with similar tactics in another 
place. Thus C.’s idea was the opposite of 
the truth, which only shows that hypo- 
theses are not explanations. 

A fourth person D. held the rod hori- 
zontally. On approaching a stream it in- 
clined downwards, and after the stream 
was passed it pointed backwards. D. used 
a pine twig on this oceasion, which appear- 
ed to be very inactive. In going with the 
current the rod pointed downwards; in 
going against the current it first bent down 
and then backwards (about 45 deg.). The 
difference between the various motions 
was more accentuated when a willow twig 
was used. 

A fifth person E. held his rod straight 
up, and in the experiment which I insti- 


tuted I saw that it bent forwards and 
downwards. E. now wanted to stand still, 
but I asked him to walk further on— 


which he was not in the habit of doing; 
he was quite a novice, having only used 
the rod two or three times previously. 
The rod now bent backwards and up- 
wards, and finaily it pointed straight up. 

The exampies quoted are sufficiert to 
show that the various movements of the 
dowsing rod show similarities in the hands 
of different persons which ean hardly be 
caused by the agency of “hese persons. ‘The 
experiments pomt to some external cause. 

It is a well-known fact that the move- 
ments of the red are at, ime so powerful 
that the operator cannot prevent it, how- 
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ever much he iries to do so, from, say, » 
clining (bending?) downwards; the ro: 
can, however, swerve while such an ex 
periment is taking place, and this is 
strong proof that involuntary movement 
of the muscles caused ‘by suggestion do no 
cause the motions of the rod, for in phy 
siological psychology no manifestations 6 
such a nature and of such power ar: 
known which cannot be lessened or pre 
vented by movements in an opposite direc 
tion. 

I have also conducted experiments in 
which I asked the dowser to hold the rod 
in a manner which was certainly uncom 
fortable for him, but this made no differ- 
cence to the movements of the rod; it was 
only more difficult for the dowser to hold 
the rod firmly. 

More decisive experiments may be con 
ducted to prove the following remarks 
If the movements of the rod are due to 
motion of the muscles, then it is clear that 
not only that portion of the rod held be- 
tween the hands (the point of the rod) 
must bend, but the portions which are not 
between the hands must also bend, i.e.. 
the free ends of the rod. If, on the other 
hand. the movements of the rod are due 
to some external eause which gives the 
same result as when the rod was held at 
the point and pulled downwards, then 
only the point ought to bend if the dow- 
sé holds the rod at the bending point as 
firmly as he ean, but the free ends must 
remain in vertical surfaces which are held 
perpendicularly against the plane of the 
rod. Small vertical pointers (?) are fast- 
ened to the free ends of the rod, and it 
is thus easy to observe whether this really 
takes place. 

I have observed that the rod will 
swerve from an upright position to an 
angle of about 60 deg., the pointers re- 
taining their position in the above-men- 
tioned surfaces. After this angle was 
reached the impetus was so great that the 
dowser could not prevent the free ends 
bending to a certain extent. 

If the dowser used a rod of copper wire, 
the foregoing events happened in the same 
manner. Also it might be remarked that 
the wire not only bent in such a manner 
that we could see no assisting movement 
on the part of the operator, but also when 
he let go of the rod the bending continu 
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ed and could thus be proved to have actu- 
ally taken place, and also studied at leis- 
ure. 

It is quite unnecessary to add that this 
cannot be imitated, least of all by myself. 
Other tests of a similar nature may be 
made. I cannot on this account, however, 
agree with the opinion of Professor Sir 
William Barrett that the movements of 
the divining rod are due to a form of 
clairvoyance which gives rise to an in- 
voluntary movement of the muscles and 
that this occasions the movements of the 
rod. He also opines that the direction of 
the movements is due to a conception 
thereon which the operator has previous- 
ly made. 

Dr. Forbath, Budapest, contributes the 
following to the same number of the jour- 
nal: 

‘*T have had no personal experience with 
the dowsing rod. Writings on this sub- 
ject, however, go to prove undoubtedly 
that the movements of the dowsing rod are 
accepted by serious and unprejudiced 
men. In the course of time I have also 
given up considering matters impossible 
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or non-existent, because they are improb- 
able. I am much more inclined to believe 
that there are many things in natural his- 
tory for which we are able to give no ex- 


planation even at the present time. It ap- 
pears, therefore, to be only right that 


when men of science enter thoroughly into 
the question of the divining rod with un- 
prejudiced minds that those who have 
neither inclination, time, nor opportunity 
to do this should await the result of these 
inquiries. It is, perhaps, at the present 
time too premature to speak of the scien- 
tifie or strictly practical value of the di- 
vining rod. The question is still too ob- 
seured, and too much subjected to the in- 
fluence of individual human agency for 
this to be possible. I can only give my 
opinion of a solution of the problem when 
instead of human ageney, mechanical de- 
pendable measures can be shown on an 
instrument, the connection between the 
probable underground water, ores, ete., 
and the movements of the rod. Before this 
has been done a satisfactory explanation 
will probably be found for the cause and 
character of this connection.”’ 


THE PURIFICATION OF THE WATER OF SWIMMING 
BATHS* 


Report of a Committee of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, consisting of Louis C. 
Parkes, M.D., D.P.H., Chairman; Philip 
Boobbyer, M.D., M.S.; Col. J. Lane Notter, 
M.A., M.D., R.A.M.C.; S. Rideal, D.Se., 
K.1.C.; A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A.; H. D. 
Searles- Wood, F.R.1L.B.A.; and W. C. Tyn- 
dale, M.Inst.C.E. November, 1912. 

The water of swimming ponds, which 
are frequented daily by many bathers, be- 
comes highly charged with bacterial organ- 
isms as a result of such use. Thus it has 
been found that a fresh-water pond con- 
taining 100,000 gallons in use for one day 
only, but which had been used by 380 
bathers, contained 342,400 bacteria per 
cubic centimetre of water at the end of 
the day, the average number of bacteria 
in the clean water used to fill the pond 
being less than 500 per eubie centimetre. 

No doubt the great majority of such bae- 
teria, which must have been in large part 
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derived from the bodies of bathers, are 
harmless non-pathogenic organisms. But 
there will always be a certain residuum of 
organisms which have disease-producing 
powers when placed in an environment 
suitable to their growth and development. 
The water of a muchused swimming pond 
must contain organisms from the mouth, 
nose and throat, and probably also from 
the intestinal and urinary tracts of the 
bathers. Dr. Graham Forbes has identi- 
fied in the water of a used swimming pond, 
organisms derived from the skin and from 
the saliva of bathers, and also the charae- 
teristic organisms of the bowel. When 
highly diluted and intermixed with the 
large volumes of clean water, these possibly 
harmful organisms, even when swallowed 
hy bathers, are probably too few in number 
to originate disease. There is, at any rate, 
very little, if any, evidence at present 
pointing to such diseases as enteric fever, 
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scarlet fever, diphtheria, sore throat, influ- 
enza, tuberculosis, ophthalmia, nasal 
catarrh, otorrhoea, measles and whooping 
cough being originated in this manner.* 
Having regard to the large numbers of 
children using public swimming baths, 
many of whom must be very susceptible to 
the infections of one or another of these 
diseases, it is surprising that no evidence 
of such a mode of transmission should have 
been forthcoming, if infection at swimming 
baths was at all a common occurrence. 

On the other hand infection may oecur 
occasionally, and the mode of transmission 
may not be recognized, as the act of bathing 
in a swimming pond would not be thought 
of at all in this connection. 

There can also be little doubt that not 
all the bacteria derived from the bodies of 
bathers are likely to be distributed evenly 
through the bulk of the pond water. Many 
of them are entangled in tenacious mucus 
from the nose and throat, which is not at 
wll readily broken up and intermixed with 
large volumes of water. It is quite easy 
to conceive that an unfortunate bather 
might receive into his mouth, and swallow 
the recently ejected mucus discharges from 
a person suffering from sore throat or in- 
fluenza, or recovering from these or other 
result fall a victim to 
In such a case quite a massive 
Infection would be produced, and the belief 
that extreme dilution of harmful organisms 
would prevent any possibility of infection 
would be unwarranted. 


diseases, and as a 


the disease. 


The noses and ears of bathers may very 


easily receive infection in a similar man- 
ner, and catarrhal or septic conditions su- 
pervene. 

That some of the bacterial impurity of 
the pond water is suspended in solid mat- 
ters is evident from the formation of seum 
in water which has been bathed in, this 
scum floating on the surface of the water. 
Slimy sediment and slimy deposits are also 
to be found on the side walls and the 
mucus and epithelium from the bodies of 
the bathers. The water, hecomes 
opaque, the opacity being due to minute 
particles of organic matter with their asso- 
ciated bacteria. The water loses its fresh 
smell, and in time will develop the distine- 
tive odor of humanity. 

The warmth of the water (70 degrees F. 
in winter) is very favorable to the multi- 
plication of bacteria, and this possibly ae- 
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counts for the large numbers found in th 
water of a pond which has been in use fo 
some days. 

As a result of these changes in the water. 
apart altogether from the question of in 
fection, an unpleasant smell becomes 
noticeable in the air over a swimming pond. 
and this, with the associated warmth of thy 
hath and the general absence of efficient 
ventilation, causes the lassitude and weari 
ness so often complained of as following « 
swim in a publie bath. 

The rapidity with which swimming 
pond-water will become polluted must 
naturally depend not only on the numbers, 
but also on the class of people who make 
use of it. A pond which is bathed in by 
persons who never have a bath at home, 
and who spit and urinate in the bath water, 
will much more rapidly deteriorate in qual- 
itv than the first-class pond which is used 
only by cleanly persons. 

There ean be no doubt that where a pond 
is extensively used by uneleanly persons, 
the water should be changed daily, and the 
walls and floor of the pond freed from 
sedimentary collections. Ponds used by 
girls and women, for reasons which need 
not be particularized, require to have the 
water changed more frequently than where 
inales only are accommodated. In no case 
during the summer bathing season, when 
large numbers are using the baths, should 
the pond water be changed less frequently 
than every other day. 

This constant change of water implies 
heavy costs, and various systems have been 
recommended and practically applied for 
submitting the water to some purifying 
to obviate the expense in- 
volved in frequent changes of water. 

Krom the evidence collected by the com- 
inittee it would appear that the *‘continu- 
ous aeration and filtration’’ plants.* now 
so largely adopted, are effective to a certain 
extent in preventing the gross pollution 
that results where a pond water is in eon- 
tinuous daily use without change. The 
higher grades of bacterial pollution are 
prevented , and the water is maintained 
comparatively clear and free from odor, 
hut there is nothing approaching steriliza 
tion of the water, nor is the latter free 
from turbidity. It is evident that the com- 
paratively small amount of aeration the 
water of a pond can be submitted to by 
this process, and the limited capacity of 


process SO as 
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e filters through which the water is 
rained, can have no very great effect if 
storation of the water to its original state 
purity is the object aimed at. That 
continuous aeration and_ filtration 
iants have a very considerable effect is 
ndoubted, and they enable a swimming 
pond to be used without any apparent bad 
ifects for a very considerable time with- 
it a complete change of water; but it 
1ust not be supposed that the water is 
ecessarily of so good a quality as that 
hich comes in from the mains of a town; 
and it must remembered that, if 
ihe water of a pond is changed only at 
ong intervals, there will be considerable 
aeration of slimy matters on the walls and 
floors, which is a very undesirable adjunet 
of a swimming bath. 


ese 


also be 


The committee has also investigated the 
treatment of bath water by electrolytic 
fHuid, which is in use at the Poplar baths, 
and was very much impressed with the 
vood results obtained. By the addition of 
ivpochlorite of magnesia solution to the 
pond water in amount sufficient to give 
one part of free chlorine to every one or 
two million parts of water, not only is the 
water sterilized, or deprived of all organ- 
ized living molecules, but it is kept sweet 
and free from odor, and there 
dency in the water to the deposition of 
slimy sediments on the floor of the pond. 
\ certain amount of slimy matter collects 
on the walls of the pond at the line where 
of the water is in contimual 
movement from the undulatory motions in- 
duced by the movements of bathers, but 


Is no ten- 


the surface 
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that is readily removed with a swab by an 
attendant. 

At Poplar, the hypochlorite of magnesia 
solution is prepared by the electrolysis of 
Water Board water, containing certain 
definite proportions of sodium chloride and 
magnesium chloride. An elaborate plant 
has been erected, as the electrolysis fluid is 
largely used in the Borough of Poplar as a 
disinfectant. Sea-water would — serve 
equally as well for the manufacture of 
hypochlorite solution, as its chief constitu- 
ents are the chlorides of sodium and of 
magnesium. It is quite unnecessary, how- 
ever, to erect a plant for the manufacture 
of hypochlorite solutions, as these can be 
obtained as commercial products from the 
manufacturers of chlorinated  disinfect- 
ants. 

It should be said that the electrolytic’ 
fluid in the Poplar Baths is not used with 
idea of rendering unnecessary periodic 
changes of the pond water, but to keep the 


water in the pond fresh from harmful 
organisms all the time it is in use. The 
class of persons who use the swimming 


ponds in Poplar is always likely to contain 
unecleanly or infeeted individuals, and it 
is to guard against danger from the latter 
that the fluid finds its chief application. 

At Poplar the electrolytic fluid costs in 
its preparation about £2 per 1,000 gallons, 
or a little less than tod. per gallon. Thirty 
gallons are added to a swimming pond of 
85,000 capacity on first filling, and subse- 
quent additions are made as required, at 
intervals of two or three days. The bath 
is emptied weekly or every ten day S. 


A PLAN FOR THE BETTERMENT OF THE ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF MEDICINE* 


By Kk. ELIOT HARRIS, M.D., 
New York City. 


for a careful reconsidera- 
on of the duties and obligations of the 
edical profession, is evident from the 
ck of reeiprocal co-operation, and from 
ie need of such co-operation to alleviate 
ie hardships which both have too long 
dured. 

At the present time, even those who are 
observers can readily recognize 
e wrong in the relation of the profession 


The necessity 


it close 


lical Societies in Greater New York. 








and the publie to their duties and obliga- 
The publie has the 
right to look to the profession for enlight- 
enment and direction on matters on which 
the doctor of medicine is an authority. 
As far as the medical societies are con- 
cerned, they have met the scientific situa- 
tion successfully; but they have failed on 
the economie side of medicine which may 
he called practieal medical sociology. The 


tions to each other. 


id before the Medical Society of the County of Kings, at Byooklyn, October 15th, 1912, and with additions before six 
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profession has suffered from the want of 
careful research work in economies, from 
the lack of such work as has produced the 
wonderful progress in the science of medi- 
eine. 

No satisfactory progress can be made 
until the arehaie method of ineluding the 
economies of medicine as an appendix to 
the efficient scientific society is discon- 
tinued and the profession is made to un- 
derstand that in the light of modern soci- 
ology, there has been no organized direc- 
tion of the economies of medicine. 

Shall we do nothing but wait for the 
aggressive encroachments of those who 
would socialize medicine as is_ fore- 
shadowed in England. or shall we be 
factors in shaping the course in advanee, 
in preventing offensive legislative enact- 
ments and in modifying the erushing 
effects of our economie folly. It is a well 
recognized principle in philosophy that an 
irrational altruism results in an unserupul- 
ous egoism. The shadow of this truth in 
medicine we believe ean be seen by those 
who look and understand. We see it 
appear as an able practitioner who does 
not earn an income consistent with the 
professional standard of living. resorting 
to fee splitting; it is shown in questionable 
lodge and contract practice and other 
forms of commercialism. The following 
editorials from the New York Times of 
recent date, may illustrate my meaning 
of this phase of the economies of medicine. 

The first is headed: 

‘Black Sheep in the Medical Fold.’’ 

‘“‘Whether or not all of the so-called 
lodge doctors are as ignorant, and. there- 
fore, as incompetent as they were said to 
be in the letter from Dr. Chas. Reynolds, 
printed vesterday is, of course, a question 
not to be answered by laymen, perhaps not 
with absolute certainty by the best in- 
formed of professionals. Settlement work- 
ers, who have opportunity for studying 
conditions are agreed that, of the troubles 
of the poor many of the most serious are 
due to the failure to receive from lodge 
doctors whom they so often patronize the 
advice and treatment needed by their 
maladies. Deaths and chronic invalidism 
are the frequent results, and these aggra- 
vate the consequences of the poverty that 
led to the establishment of the system 
under which the lodge doctor works. 
Often his ministrations are worse than 
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none. For this evil state of affairs, ho 

ever, the medical profession as a whole 

not without some responsibility. TT! 
lodge doctor is a regular graduated ai 
licensed physician, and if he is not wort! 
of his title in attainments or character « 
both, the fact must be aseribed in part, : 
least, to the failure of his better moral 
colleagues to make effective  protes 
against the undue extension of the rig! 
to practice. They could do more than an) 
body else, if they tried, toward clearin 
their profession of its seandals and it 
black sheep.”’ 

The second editorial is entitled: 


Doctors Will Be Dissatisfied.’’ 
‘*Evidently impressed by the vehemenc 
and unanimity with which the Englis! 
doctors have protested against the inade 
quacy of the remuneration offered then 
under the new insurance law, the British 
Government has increased its appropria 
tion for medical service for the poor by 
$5,000,000 per year. This will enable it 
to pay the selected physicians $1.80 annu 
ally for each insured person intrusted to 
their care—a considerable advance from 
the $1.44 originally offered, but still hetoy 
the $2.04, which is the least for which the 
doctors have been saying they ecoutd 
would, or should do this work. Even th 
largest of the amounts seems absurdly 
small, but, if received from each of a lar 


ve 
' 
hd 


number of persons, many of whom woul 


go through the year without requiring 
any treatment at all, it might be some 
thing like a living wage. Our own lodg» 
doctors are content with analogous sums, 
but they are considered disgraces to their 
profession and they usually are in more 
important respects, too, than in the ae- 
ceptance of small fees. The only reason- 
able plan for the British Government to 
adopt in carrying out its insurance ideas 
would be to employ the doctors on fair 
annual salaries making them public offi- 
cials, giving all of their time to publie 
service. This is what is done by all coun 
tries with respeet to army and navy sur 
geons, and such salaries are accepted by 
thoroughly ‘efficient men with no loss of 
professional or personal dignity.’’ 

These words are of value in pointing to 
the necessity of investigating and stud) 
ing the question in common with other 
medico-economie questions, in the hope of 
finding remedies to better the conditio: 
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rom the united viewpoint of the publie 
nd the profession. We ean rest assured 
hat both are equally interested in a safe 
ind sane solution of the pressing economic 
xoblems of medicine. 


The rights of the public and the interest 
of the profession should be considered in 
the readjustment of all medico-economic 
juestions; therein the medical profession 
differs from industrial unions, or organ- 
ized trusts. Notwithstanding the setbacks 
in the past the profession is still loyal to its 
duty to the publie and it should be wateh- 
ful of the duty of the public to the profes- 
sion. The medieal profession in common 
with other learned professions, has met 
the tendency of modern times to raise the 
standard of the educational qualification 
of professional men, by the adoption, from 
time to time, of a higher and higher stand- 
ard of qualification, common to all eandi- 
dates to be examined for a license to prac- 
tice medicine in this state. It was natural 
to believe that it was serving the publie 
hy protecting the people of the state from 
charlatans, quacks and pretenders of all 
sorts. As a duty of the public to the pro- 
fession, it expected that the legislature 
would deny the endorsement of the State, 
would refuse to license any person as 
heing capable of treating any of the dis- 
eases, or abnormalities of the human body, 
unless such person was able to make a rea- 
sonable diagnosis of the human body to 
do do which requires a full knowledge of 
the science of medicine as taught in the 
incorporated medieal colleges of the State, 
which includes the use of drugs, the pro- 
duets of the biological laboratory and 
other valuable therapeutie agents. 


The profession received scant considera- 
tion from the people’s representatives in 
\lbany, though every reasonable argu- 
nent was made to show the difference be- 
tween those persons who aet within their 
legal rights when they aecept the ignor- 
int advice so freely given on the highways 
nd byways, in the meeting places and in 
he drug and instrument shops concerning 
natters medical. In the other class are 
hose persons who are lured and deceived 
'v the State’s endorsement to consult un- 
dueated pseudo specialists in eye abnor- 
nalities, or those who diagnose and treat 
ontagious and other diseases by mani- 
ulation. The license issued prohibits 
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them from using such valuable therapeutic 
agents as drugs, or to perform surgery 
with instruments. This is certainly a tra- 
vesty on the higher education in medicine. 
The duties of the profession to the publie 
are fixed and have become tradtional. 
There are those in the profession who 
would like to see the practicing physician 
return to the honorarium for his services, 
properly ealled in modern times, a tip. 
The physician should be grateful that he 
is no longer a medical missionary. The 
benefits which the self-saerifieing, yea, 
suicidal profession, has conferred opon 
the public, need not be mentioned to an 
audience like this. They are too well 
known; but they serve to point out to the 
profession the neglect of its duty and re- 
sponsibility in guiding and directing pub- 
li¢ opinion on the economes of medicne. 
The duty of the professon to the praetie- 
ing physician is strong on its negative 
side, its neglect. It has done nothing to 
stop the growth of that cancer in the vitals 
of the practicing physician known as the 
abuse of medical charity in the hospitals 
and dispensaries. The profession can stop 
it. It can make the managers of hospitals 
and dispensaries stop it; but it must be 
done through co-operation and loyalty be- 
tween the profession and the practicing 
physician which the present medical or- 
ganization fails, utterly fails to aceom- 
plish. Loyalty of the practitioner will be 
secured if the work of the profession is 
directed to improving the economie condi- 
tion of the practicing physician, helping 
him to fittingly establsh himself through 
post-graduate instruction, teaching him 
the principles and practice of honorable 
business, and lessening his unjust and dis- 
honorable competition. The relation of 
the practicing physician to the profession 
is too often characterized by indifference 
and disloyalty, as is shown by the medical 
staff or board of an institution which has 


resigned as a protest against some sting- 
ing insult on the part of the management. 


The insolent manner of the trustees is 
often due to the knowledge that the places 
can be filled with good physicians, subjeet 
only to the delay caused by the great num- 
ber of applicants for the vaeant places. 
The men who resign the places often be- 
wail the disloyalty of physicians to the 
profession. They make no mention of the 
little effort that is made by the profession 
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to entitle it to the loyalty of the practi- 
tioner. Some of the more pressing econo- 
mie problems that need consideration and 
action on the part of the united medical 
profession, organized to effect the reforms 
it advocates. may be stated as the exten- 
sion of Board of Health work so as to 
include the practice of medicine; to the 
neglect of general sanitation; the inspec- 
tion of foods, and drugs, below standard, 
or adulterated; the overtrained nurse tak- 
ing positions of medical men in defiance 
of the medical law; fee splitting, and con- 
tract practice in so far as it brings dis- 
eredit on the profession, and practices de- 
eeit upon the public. Pseudo-specialists 
already licensed should be held up to a 
proper standard of professional conduct 
or that law should be repealed on account 
of fraudulent advertising. The abuse of 
medical charity in the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, Which pauperizes and demoral- 
izes, and is a destructive and unjust com- 
petition with the legitimate practice of 
medicine; and many other pressing econo- 
mie questions too numerous to mention at 
this time demand a medical society where 
they can be properly considered and where 
effective action can be taken. Such a 
society does not exist in this State to-day. 
The present scientifie organization of the 
medical profession is practically perfect 
and ean fulfil the purpose of its objects, 
namely: the advancement of the science 
of medicine. the promotion of publie 
health and other altruishe activities and 
the establishment of fellowship 
among its seleeted members. <A scientific 
society is no place to consider the economic 
condition of the medical profession that 
needs to be remedied. Its conclusions are 
too often immature on account of the short 
time allowed by the by-laws for such mat- 
ters and furthermore the society is not 
organized to effect or bring about the re- 
forms it The time devoted to 
the discussion of such questions is con- 
sidered by many of its members as wasted, 
and rightly so if judged by results. It 
seems that reform can be 
made in the economic condition of medi- 
cine unless the economies and the seience 
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advoeates. 


no progress or 


of medicine unless the economies and the 
science of medicine are considered in socie- 
tics differently organized to meet those 
separate and distinet needs. The Scientific 
Society may be considered as central and 
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subjective, the Economie Society 
peripheral and objective. Their wor 
starts at opposite ends and moves in 0} 
posite directions. Their organization mu: 
correspond to their work. 


The profession, through the scientifi 
societies of the recognized schools, work 
for the medical interests of the publi 
altruistically without fear of being mi: 
understood. But how different it is whe 
the movement is reversed and attention i 
given to directing the public to work co: 
respondingly for the profession; then w 
see the advertising quacks and remed\ 
vendors, the food and drug adulterators 
and others who should be driven out o 
their illegitimate business by legislatio: 
enacted in the interests of the genera 
publie and profession, at work playing 
the schools against each other and in every 
other way paralyzing the economic activi 
ties of the scientific societies. Sueh diffi 
culties will be largely avoided in the or 
ganization of the new medical society of 
applied economies, to be started near the 
people in all the assembly districts of the 
State. The membership of the scientific 


society is carefully selected in agreement 
with the principles of ethies as applied by 


the society. The membership in the new 
society shall consist of all 
licensed physicians and will represent the 
whole profession. All questions of ethies 
or professional misconduct should be 
transferred by the new society to the 
Medieal Examining Board and Board of 
Regents in the interest of the publie and 
the profession. 


economie 


The equality of members in an economic 
society as compared with a_ scientific 
society will contribute to the loyalty of 
physicians to each other an essential fea- 
ture in a society engaged in directing the 
work of the publie for the profession. To 
that end it is proposed to establish the 
American Society of Medical Economies, 
to consist of all the registered practition- 
ers of medicine of the State without re- 
gard to their school of practice. The ob- 
jects of this society shall be: 


1. To survey and study all matters of 
economies that can be practically applied 
for the benefit of the publie health, the 
betterment of the economic condition ot 
the practicing physician and of the pro 
fession of medicine. 
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2. To advocate and maintain a high 
tandard of medical education and of pro- 
essional conduct common to all physi- 
1ans. 


3. To consider and perform the duty 
f the profession to the publie in making 
ise of all proper means to expose, sup- 
ress and remedy all forms of quackery or 
lishonorable practice of medicine. 

4. To aid the constituted authorities 
n the enforeement of all medical laws and 
the laws relating to the sale of pure and 
tandard food and drugs and the accurate 
‘compounding and dispensing of medicines. 

5. To advoeate and secure legislation 
for the suspension or revocation of the 
license to practice medicine for causes 
such as insanity or professional miscon- 
duet, the decision to be rendered by the 
Board of Medieal Examiners and the 
Board of Regents. 

6. To aid in the enactment of legisla- 
tion whieh shall provide for the revoca- 
tion of any license to practice medicine 
or any license issued by the Board of 
Regents (containing the provision, ‘‘not 
to use drugs’’ or ‘‘The employment of 
any means other than drugs in the prae- 
tice’’), for causes such as fraudulent ad- 
vertising or for advertising in a way that 
is intended to impose upon or deceive 
ignorant or unsuspecting persons. 


7. To investigate and take appropriate 
action in regard to the practice of all 
licensed physicians whether they be mem- 
bers of this society or not in so far as the 
same reflects unfavorably on the profes- 
sion or the publie. 


societies 
certified 


8. To co-operate with other 
with the objeet of establishing 
pharmacies where prescriptions may be 
filled with pure and standard drugs as 
ordered. Illegal counter prescribing to 
he eared for in the certifieate. 

9. To oppose all acts tending to en- 
‘roach upon the practice of medicine, such 
is legislative enactments establishing 
pseudo-specialists in medicine and the ex- 
tension of the work of the Board of Health 
tlong the line of elinies and curative medi- 
‘ine instead of extension along the line 
if preventive medicine, known as general 
anitation, inspection and supervision of 
ood and drugs, especially such as are 
dulterated, contaminated or below stand- 
rd, and of quarantine. 


Assembly District Branches. It 
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10. To organize and earry on a ecam- 
paign against the abuse of medieal charity 
and to co-operate as far as practical with 
the trustees of the hospitals and dispen- 
saries and with the State Board of 
Charities. 

11. To aid all licensed physicians re- 
quiring post-graduate instruction to ob- 
tain it in the charity hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the State. 

12. To lessen all unjust, illegal and 
dishonorable competition in the practice 
of medicine. 

The message presented to-night for your 
discussion is the plan of organization of 
the American Society of Medical Eeo- 
nomics and not the economic questions 
these later must be studied, considered 
and practically applied by the new society. 
The following is the plan: 

There shall be established by 
registered practitioners of medicine of 
each of the one hundred and fifty <As- 
sembly districts of the State without re- 
gard to their sehool of practice, an 
Assembly distriet branch of the American 
Society of Medical The 
branch shall elect a Board of Control of 
fifteen members to act as an Executive 
Committee. The sub-division of an <As- 
sembly district (made up of the election 
districts) shall be looked after by super- 
visors appointed by the Board of Control 
of the Assembly District Branch. The 
duties of the Board of Control and of the 
supervisors shall be to keep themselves in- 
formed and to properly record and index 
all matters which econeern the publie 
health and the interest and honor of the 
practitioner of medicine as outlined in the 
objects of the society. Each of the fifty 
Senate District Branches shall consist of 
forty-five members. whieh compose the 
hoards of control of the three constituent 
shall eleet 
a Governor, a Deputy-Governor, a Reeord- 
er, a Bursar. and eleven members to aet 
with the officers as an Executive Couneil 
of Fifteen of the Senate District. It shall 
also eleet three delegates (one from each 
of its Assembly districts) to the General 
Assembly of the State. It shall appoint 
committees to work with the State com- 
mittees and with the board of control and 
the supervisors of its constituent Assembly 
Distriet Branches. The State Organiza- 
tion shall consist of a General Assembly 


the legally 


Economies. 
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composed of one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates, elected to represent the hundred 
and fifty Assembly Districts of the State, 
and the Board of Directors, consisting of 
nine officers and eight chairmen of stand- 
ing committees. 

In order that all matters shall be care- 
fully considered before any action is 
taken, all’orders of the State General As- 
sembly must be approved by a majority 
of the Governors of the Senate District 
sranches as provided in the practical re- 
ferendum. The Senate District Branches 
may initiate orders which, if approved by 
the General Assembly of the State, be- 
come binding on the society. The Ameri- 
ean Society of Medical Economies shall 
organize a National Council, consisting of 
the representatives from its Branches in 
the several States and Territories. It may 
be necessary for this society to teach the 
profession and the publie that there is a 
just and honorable compensation for medi- 
eal services, based upon the responsibility, 
and especially upon the time given to 
acquire the necessary skill to be applied 
to the more or less difficult questions or 
problems involved in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the patient modified only by 
consideration of humanity or charity, and 
also teach the physicians and the publie 
that the abuse of medieal charity is a mis- 
demeanor in this State and that they 
should cease to be accessories in the hope 
of creating a publie and professional senti- 
ment which will uphold the spirit of the 
law. This new society will be interested 
in the economie condition of the practie- 
ing physician who should be helped to 
maintain a professional standard of living 
consistent with his responsibility to his 
patients and his guardianship of the honor 
of the profession. 

Since this paper was written the society 
has been ineorporated under the name of 
American Society of Medical Economies. 
Ine.. and the following Board of Directors. 
consisting of the officers and chairmen of 
the standing committees, 


have 
eleeted: 


been 


President. FE. 
dents. 


Eliot 


Harris; Vice-Presi- 
Algernon T. 


Bristow, William F. 
Campbell, Smith Ely Jelliffe. Thomas F. 
Reilly, Theodore K. Tuthill; Seeretary, S. 
Dana Hubbard; Treasurer, Royal S. Cope- 
land; Historian, William J. Cruikshank; 
Counsel, Atwater & Cruikshank; Chair- 
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men of Standing Committees—Genera 
Economies, L. Pieree Clark; Profession: 


Conduct, J. Richard Kevin; Medica 
Charities, William S. Thomas; Edueation 


and Statisties, Alfred S. Taylor; Legisla 
tion, John E. Wilson; Food, Drugs anc. 
Sanitation, S. J. Kopetsgy; Ways, Means 
and Inspection, Russell 8S. Fowler; Specia 
Business, Irving W. Voorhees. 

Discussion. 

Dr. William J. Cruikshank, Brooklyn. 
A century and a quarter ago, there met in 
Philadelphia a body of men whose pur 
pose and work were without precedent in 
history. This was the Constitutional Con- 
vention, called together to frame for the 
United States a government that should 
advance the publie welfare, safeguard 
liberty, and command the respect of the 
world. The need was great. Four years 
had passed since the removal of the com- 
mon cause and common danger which had 
made the thirteen States one nation, and 
now the country was ‘‘drifting toward 
anarehy.’’ Jealously between States was 
ruining trade at home; inability to retali- 
ate against trade discrimination on the 
part of England made us the mark of 
scorn abroad; the country was plunged in 
financial diffieulties, so great that in 
Massachusetts the distress had caused a 
rebellion of seven months’ duration; the 
national government could not levy taxes 
and our eredit was gone; we faeed what 
seemed inevitable ruin. 

Kor four months, from May to Septem- 
her, 1787. fifty representatives of thirteen 
sovereign States debated plans for the 
establishment of a government that would 
change this chaotie condition and become 
a power on the earth. Its sessions were 
seeret, its members bound by a gentle- 
man’s agreement not to divulge the pro 
ceedings, an agreement so perfectly kept 
that not until fifty years after were they 
made public. The names of the men who 
sat in that convention stir our noblest 
thoughts, the work they accomplished can 
only be measured by the achievements of 
the United States in the past and by the 
future that awaits us. 

With all reverence I point out the 
analogy. The medieal profession, the 
highest in human service, is itself in a 
eritical period of its history. There is no 
need to point this out. Every man here is 
conscious of it, and Dr. E. Eliot Harris 
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has expressed it most ably. Our busiuess 
nethods are so inadequate that our 
inanees are impaired, and our high stand- 
ing is threatened by the makeshifts of 
oung practitioners to get a bare living 
ud by unprofessional competition every- 
where. 

The nation’s need in 1787 is the need of 
ihe medical profession to-day—organiza- 
ion along economic lines. Our present 
associations are engaged in the solution of 
scientifie problems and they must continue 
heir great work without interference or 
nterruption; therefore the management 
of the economies of medicine could well be 
delegated to a body whose purpose would 
he to promote the welfare of the profes- 
sion itself—a purpose by no means nar- 
rowly selfish, since whatever enhances the 
value of a profession increases its effiei- 
eney. And just as the Federal Goyern- 
ment conserved the government of the 
States, taking to itself only such functions 
as could best be exereised by a ceneral 
hody, so a society for the management 
and control of medieal economies would 
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not weaken nor destroy our existing asso- 
ciations, but would operate to further the 
good of all. I believe that such a plan as 
Dr. Harris has outlined would have great 
results—he calls for a constitutional con- 
vention. Let us respond by electing our 
delegates; let us see that those delegates 
are our greatest, or best men, our Hamil- 
tons and our Randolphs; and when they 
frame for us the policy which is deemed 
best, let us be quick to ratify it that we 
may realize the full measure of our 
strength. Just as the elemens which made 
our great nation were present in the chaos 
that preceded the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, so, to-day, the elements are present 
which can make the medical profession 
the greatest foree for progress, for 
humanitarianism, for happiness, that the 
world has known. With those elements 
properly assembled, we shall become con- 
scious of our own power and dignity. 
There is nothing in the realm of our aetivi- 
ties that is impossible to us if we but 
‘‘assert ‘ouselves—rise up to our full 
height.’’ 


ON ThE QUESTION OF FOOD POISONING BACTERIA® 
By PROFESSOR DR. GEORG MAYER. 
Munich. 


With your permission I should like to 
vive a short account of some examinations 
| have made with the help of my assistant, 
Dr. Mandel. 

From January 12 to 15 of last year 
forty-six soldiers of a regiment of infantry 
at Munich became sick, forty-one of whom 
helonged to one company. The symptoms 
of the disease were those characteristie of 


acute enteritis with vomiting; all re- 
covered. The common cause was fried 
fish. coming from a North Sea fishery, 
ready to be warmed up for eating. On 


former occasions this fish did no damage, 
hut one box must have been bad. By 
cultivation on a litmus-lactose medium, a 
single species of blue colonies grew from 
the contents of the bowels of twenty-eight 
patients, who came under examination in 
the first days of the illness. These col- 
omes did not grow in the ineubator, but 
only at 15 deg. C. They were Bacillus 
proteus vulgaris according to their mor- 
phologieal and bioehemieal action. The 
hiood of eleven of the diseased agglutin- 
ated a standard culture of proteus in dilu- 


\ paper read at the Berlin Congress, 1912. 


tion of 1 in 25, as did also the blood of the 
healthy cook of the company, in whose 
feees we afterwards found a different 
baeterium. The controls of the blood of 
other healthy men proved negative. 

In the subsequent investigations of the 
feces we found onee more in eleven such 
colonies growing blue; one of the diseased 
and the cook had them for over six weeks 
continuously. But only the bacilli of two 
of the sick persons still showed the same 
qualities as in the first examination, four 
had ehanged. though the variation lay 
within the limits of the proteus group; six 
typical bacilli no more showed liquefae- 
tion of gelatine. five of them had the 
hbiochemieal aualities of the B. paraty- 
phosus B. whilst one seemed 1o belong to 
the type of B. paratyphosus A. In the 
further eultivations from the fwces of the 
diseased two of the proteus-like bacilli 
seemed to have lost the property of lique- 
fving gelatine. one of them acidified the 
litmus-whey. Two of the five, seeming to 
he B. paratyphosus B, showed a poor 

growth in the incubator, one of them being 
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derived from the cook. For further dif- 
ferentiation we used the agglutination by 
made from standard cultures of B. 
paratyphosus A, B. paratyphosus B, B. 
enteritidis, B. proteus vulgaris. of the 
freshly isolated cultures resembling B. 
paratyphosus B and B. paratyphosus A, 
and of one bacillus whieh grew badly in 
the incubator and was agglutinated by no 
serum. In the same manner we made the 
Castellani test, but found no agglutina- 
tion. 


sera 


The three cultures morphologically re- 
sembling B. paratyphosus B proved B. 
paratyphosus B also in serological examin- 
ation. Two of the four proteus-like strains 
proved real proteus, the other two and 
the bacillus resembling B. paratyphosus A 
appeared very strange in serological ex- 
amination: both the first-named agglu- 
tinated with B. paratyphosus A serum in 
a high degree, but the eulture which bio- 
chemically resembled B. paratyphosus A 
gave no agglutination. A serum, made by 
the bacillus. agglutinated only its 
own strain. We found a similar. strange 
fact in three lactose non-fermenting bacilli 
cultivated from the same man. but grow- 


last 


ing badly in the incubator as mentioned, 
and in others cultivated from the contents 


of the bowels of the cook. These bacilli 
have been agglutinated by no serum, and 
the sera made by the bacilli themselves 
agglutinated only the bacillus with whieh 
they were produced, though three of them 
had been obtained from the stools of the 
same man; a fifth bacillus, cultivated from 
a man suspected of typhoid fever, showed 
the same qualities; a bacillus which ae- 
cording to its biochemical properties 
seemed to be B. paratyphosus B was agelu- 
tinated only by its own serum. 
had make some 
further observations which might explain 
the above-mentioned ones. We examined 
two other men also sick with enteritis and 
vomiting. In both we found in the vomited 
masses a bacillus, biochemieally B. para- 
typhosus Bb. but not agglutinated, whilst 
the feces showed similar colonies, which 
were agglutinated to a very high degree. 
We do not think that we say too mueh 
in supposing that both are cases of food- 
poisoning by a bacillus originally not 
agglutinating, viz., the one found in the 
vomit. It seems that this bacillus in pass- 
ing man’s bowels has acquired the quality 


Now we oceasion to 
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of being agglutinated by a stand: 
serum. Now you know that the stand: 
bacilli of the usual sera are derived fr 
man; these bacilli must have obtained | 
property of being agglutinated by 
serum of the diseased either before 
after coming into the human body. Al! 
the faet is known that often enough 
ean find in the stools of healthy or s 
men, in mincemeat, dead eat 
(not in healthy animals), very common! 
in pigs, more seldom in horses, dogs, ¢a 
mice, rats, some bacilli, which by their b 
chemical reaction, are typical parat 
phoid B or enteritidis bacilli, but not a 
elutinated by our common standard sei 

| believe that I am not risking anythin 
in putting forward the theory that thes 
are perhaps bacilli which have not y 
adapted themselves to the human bod) 
Perhaps further investigations can cov 
more clearly the relations between th: 
agglutinating and non-agglutinating types 
in the sense that we ean say: when a para 
typhoid bacillus is agglutinated by man’s 
serum then it has _ previously 
through the body of man. 


sausages, 


passed 


We made some examinations by feeding 
mice, rats, rabbits. but the results wer 
not definte; 4s a rule, the controls died 
also. Like other investigators, we found 
in feeding. for example, a proteus bacillus, 
that the mice had in the blood and stool a 
true paratyphoid bacillus, which had _be- 
fore been in their bowels, and whieh bi 
came infectious because the mice had been 
injured by ingestion of the proteus 
bacillus. We fed a rabbit on a great 
abundance of a non-agglutinating paraty- 
phoid bacillus for fourteen days, but could 
not find blue colonies in the stool. 

The results of our investigations are. 
therefore, that the epidemie of food- 
poisoning was due to B. porteus vulgaris; 
this bacillus disappeared from most of 
the sick in the first days of the disease, 
though being in enormous abundance and 
present in pure culture in the stools; the 
hody has helped itself energetieally. In 
one part of the men there appeared later 
proteus bacilli of another type, in another 
part paratyphoid bacilli; each group was 
for some time present almost in pure cu! 
ture in the frees. The belief seems justi- 
fied that the disease had given these bacill! 
the chance of growing in abundance in 
the injured bowels. It is very probable 
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onto, 


at in such eases the paratyphoid bacilli 
the 
ie stools are examined. sufficiently 
ily. | showed in other papers that any 
Iteration of the bowels can produce con- 
itions which facilitate a growth of pre- 
onderanee of bacteria which otherwise 
rrow so poorly in the frees that we ean- 
ot find them by our methods of investi- 
ration—but these bacilli are not the prim. 


rv eause of siekness in these Gases. as Is 


re regarded as infectious agent. if 


not 


ften supposed, 


The damage done = in 
poisoning by the proteus and the paraty- 
is shown in the already 
hae- 


eases of food 
phoid bacilli, as 
nentioned « pidemic, is not due to the 
teria themselves. but to the poisons 
dueed in the 
disease itself. which often immediately fol- 


pro- 


food. The symptoms of the 


low the eating of the food. are the symp- 
oms of poisoning. In the moment when 
by diarrhea and vomiting most of — the 


poison is evacuated, the patient recovers, 
although the bacilli are still in the bowels, 
and may have penetrated into the blood. 
as Was seen in our found 
at first, seven vears ago. that healthy men 
ean have numerous paratyphoid baeilli in 
their blood. that these baeilli are excreted 
by the kidneys, and appear afterwards in 


. ; 
one ol Ses. i 


the howels as harmless parasites. 

The bacteriwmia of paratyphoid bacilli 
in such cases is no prognostic of disease 
or danger. only a secondary phen- 
omenon due to some slight damage of the 
howels, which allows the bacilli to enter 


but 


the blood. Also another of my theses has 
again been prov ‘doin this epidemie ; the 
paratyphoid bacilli infeetious 
themselves—we had not one ceutact infec- 


ure nol 


tion from the six real paratyphoid **ecar- 
iers.’’ though we did not attempt isola 
ion. The paratyphoid bacillus requires 


for causing siekness the mediation of food, 
where it is able to grow and produce 
poison. In my ten years’ experience of 
nearly 300 eases and a number of epidem- 
ics of paratyphoid infections, | never saw 
a real contaet infeetion, nor did | ever 
find another type than the B. 
Schottmuller., It is the 


hbaeeillus. 


paratyphosus 
paratypho d 


A very important question not as vet 
sufficiently cleared up is often asked: 
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What steps have we to take against a non- 
agglutinating paratyphoid bacillus? = In 
the first place | would remark that we 
usually employ for the agglutination test 
strains of bacilli derived from the human 
body and being agglutinated by the serum 
of the diseased in a high degree. It is said 
that a genuine paratyphoid bacillus. when 
found in sausages. milk, water. must ag- 
glutinate to the limit of the 
highly active serum. I made also seven 
or eight vears ago the 


titre of a 


first discoveries of 
such bacilli in milk. in water of pure wells, 
On the 


Sadulsages, 


but these were quite harmless. 
other hand, | found baeilli in 
not agglutinating, but surely the eause 
Of most serious siekness. | cultivated sueh 
a bacillus in a ease the masses of 
found in the stomaceh—the man 
died four hours after eating the sausage. 


And now we again 
whieh | mentioned 
the discovery non-ageglutinating 
bacilli in the vomit of the two men: 
Might not these non-agglutinating para- 
typhoid bacilli derived from man under 
certain agelutin 
able? 


{ 


ro 


sausage 


raise the question, 


before in) discussing 


of these 


circumstances become 
Did these ag 
glutinating bacilli appearing in man come 
from man? Then we should have 
group Which had not passed through man, 
and another which had passed. And this 
second group might be dangerous 
heeause it had already passed man. he- 
it is adapted te man, and 
able to resist the natural immunity reae- 
tions of And when we find 
these so-called real paratyphoid baeilli in 
pigs, in mice, ete.. but not damaging man. 
it is probably because their infectious ae 
tion on man has been attenuated in pass 
ing through animals. 

But 
real progress is not possible without many 
further exact examinations. 


And the other question: 


one 


more 
cause 


also is 


the hod, - 


surely these are only theories; a 


The Bavarian War Department has re 
cently ordered an investigation of the 
Whole garrison of Munieh for the different 
types of paratyphoid bacilli to be earried 
out, and | hope that | shall be able to 
inake some further communieations at the 
forthcoming International 
Medicine in London. 


(C‘ongress of 
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An American publication made an attack Burrell, Minister of Agriculture; Hon 


recently on a new preparation of Park, 
Davis & Company. We do not intend to 
discuss the merits or demerits of this medi- 
cine, as we have not sufficient data at hand 
on which to base an opinion. We do know, 
however, that this firm would _ never, 
knowingly, introduce any preparation to 
the medical profession unless they had the 
fullest confidence in it. Pioneers in all 
branches of medicine and pharmacy have 
to assume great responsibility, and we 
should not be too hasty in our criticisms, 
especially when their integrity is above re- 
proach. 


The seventh report on the Feeble-Minded 
in Ontario has just come to hand. On 
reading it over one wonders why such a 
condition of affairs is allowed to exist even 
for a month to say nothing of years. Dr. 
MaeMurchy deserves the greatest credit 
for her complete survey of this unfortun- 
and we are glad to learn that 
there is evidence of an awakening of pub- 
lic opinion. The National Couneil of Wo- 
men, the Montreal Women’s Club, the Wo- 
men’s Institute of Ontario, the City of 
Toronto, the Canadian Public Health As- 
sociation, and the generally are 
taking an active interest, so we may look 
for results of a tangible nature during the 
present year. The greatest misery of these 
poor people is the responsibility of liberty 
and they will be happiest when the sense 
of personal responsibility is taken from 
them. Imagine the furore which would 
ensue were we to force our children of four, 
five or six years into the world to make a 
living and take care of themselves. Yet 
this is what we are doing with these 
feeble-minded. They have the physical de- 
velopment of adults, but mentally are mere 
children. 


ate class, 


press 


Made notable by the presence of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, Dr. F. F. Fried- 
mann, the German specialist, who claims to 
have discovererd a serum for the cure and 
prevention of tuberculosis; Hon. Martin 


Adam Beck, the president, and prominen 
medical men from many outside points 
The annual meeting of the Canadian As 
sociation for the Prevention of Tubereu! 
Osis Was a great success. 

Dr. Friedman was given a grea 
ovation when he made his appearance i: 
the theatre and was introduced to His Roy 
al Highness. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught em 
phasized the splendid work that the asso 
ciation was carrying on and spoke particu 
larly of the work of combating the disease 
as it was brought into the Dominion from 
foreign countries. 

Mayor Ellis in a few words welcomed 
the convention to Ottawa. Municipalities, 
he thought, did not perhaps realize to the 
fullest the importance of such work as was 
being carried on by the Canadian Associa- 
tion for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
It was just as important to conserve the 
health of the population as to increase it 
by fostering immigration. 

His worship then referred to the per- 
sonal service performed by the association’s 
president, Hon. Adam Beck, and went on 
to speak of the chief features of this 
vear’s gathering. 

The secretary's report was then read by 
Dr. G. D. Porter. It showed that the asso- 
ciation’s work had widened in every pro- 
vince in Canada; sanitariums were being 
built and the public educated. In Ontario 
the new Public Health Act making tuber- 
culosis a notifiable disease promised much 
benefit. If there had been difference of 
opinions as regards the treatment of tuber- 
culosis there was now practical unanimity 
as shown by the establishment of local in- 
stitutions in different municipalities. Open 
air schools, preventoria and children’s 
clinics were the latest developments and al- 
together this year was the best in the his- 
tory of the anti-tubereculosis movement in 
Canada. In this connection Dr. Porter re 
ferred to the active assistance of H.R.TI. 
the Duke of Connaught and closed with the 
significant stxtement that prevention of 
tuberculosis was always better than cure. 
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H.R.H. the Duke 
poke as follows: 


of Connaught then 


‘*T have attended a great number of 
neetings and functions, all directed to- 
vards the same object, sinee I have been 
rovernor-General of Canada, and | make 
io apology for repeating what I have 
ilready said on every similar occasion, 
hat is, that to win in this campaign you 
imust interest the public, and by constant 
and even wearisome reiteration impress on 
them the fact that the prevention of tuber- 
ulosis lies in their own hands, and that 
by the adoption of simple precautions of 
hygiene they may save numbers of precious 
lives and prevent the loss to the develop- 
ment of the Dominion of thousand of hours 
of work. 


‘*About a thousand immigrants are ar- 
riving in Canada daily. Of these a large 
proportion are children. Extend your 
membership, interet the publie, and let the 
parents of these immigrant children feel 
that in coming to Canada the risk of los- 
ing their little ones by tuberculosis is 
negligible, and that on this score, as on 
many others, they are the gainers by their 
long journey to take up their existence in 
uw new home. 


‘IL feel that some apology is necessary 
for referring to the subject on which I now 
desire to touch, but the fact that this is 
the last oportunity I shall have for publie 
speaking before I go to England on leave 
must be my exeuse. Also the subject is 
allied with public health, which is one more 
reason for me to request vour indulgence. 
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‘I desire to refer shortly to the ques- 
tion of your Dominion parks. I do not 
think that Canada realizes what an asset 
the nation possesses in the parks. These 
areas have been preserved from the vandal 
hand of the builder for the use and en- 
joyment of the public, who may take their 
holidays there and keep close to nature 
under the most comfortable conditions, 
amassing a store of health which will make 
them the better able to cope with the 
strenuous life to which they return after 
their vacation. 

‘“When deciding on where to take their 
holidays, Canadians might well consider 
the claims of places within their own fron- 
tier and spend their money in the Domin- 
ion instead of carrying it away to swell 
the millions annually spent in Maine, in 
Florida, and in California. For I do not 
believe that any place presents natural at- 
tractions greater than those of the parks 
of Banff, Glacier and Jasper. The time 
may come when it will be found desirable 
to establish a national sanatorium at or 
near one of these reserves, and this would 
interest your association directly in the 
success of the parks. 

‘*Reeently when visiting the Royal Ed- 
ward Institute at Montreal I was shown a 
map of the city, and on this map was 
marked with a black pin the place of each 
death which had taken place from tuber- 
culosis. It was a most instructive object- 
lesson and if it has not already been done 
[ should like to suggest that every city 
and large town should have similar maps 
made, photographed, and widely cireulat- 
ed among their children.’ 
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Use ard Abuse of Publicity. 


The Journal of the Outdoor Life has al- 
Ways insisted upon the importance of sane 
and well directed publicity im matters of 
health. It has regarded the intelligent par- 
ticipation of the patient in his own treat- 
ment as not only inevitable but desirable 
and The of this 
newer attitude in medicine have shown 
themselves most clearly in the field) of 
tuberculosis and have rapidly modified the 
mutual relation of the physician and lay- 
man in other aspects of therapeutics as 
well. As a matter of fact, it is this new 
point of view which underlies the great 
health movement and its chief 


guarantee of ultimate success. 


necessary. advantages 


modern is 

The possible 
titude just been given an unfortun 
ate expression in the country-wide exploit- 


dangers of the present at- 
have 


ation of the announcement of a new speci- 
fie treatment for tuberculosis by Dr. F. F. 
Friedmann of Berlin. It is too soon at this 
writing to make any positive statement as 
to the value. or lack of it. of the reported 
It not to de- 
nounce in unmeasured terms the irrespon- 
sihility of the news syndicate which has 
flooded the country. and particularly the 
West, with extravagant accounts the 
“cures” accomplished in Berlin and 
which the most casual investigation shows 
to be still open to question and in the early 


stages of observation. 


** discovery.” is too soon 


of 


While the circumstances attending the 
announcement and particularly the sub- 
sequent developments make an unpleas- 
ant impression and are daily aequiring an 
tinge, the fact 
that the work reported seems to fall with- 
in the pathological field where we are jus- 
il 


increasingly commercial 


im- 
That 
of value to 
clear indiea- 


tified in expecting progress makes 
possible to speak in positive 
it contains a contribution 
phthisiotherapy there 
tion. 


terms. 


is no 

However this may be, there is no worse 
cruelty than to rouse false hopes in the 
army of struggling consumptives. and that 
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hitter disappointment awaits thousands o 
eager sufferers is the strong probability i 
the present instance. 


‘The Dectors and Advertised Medicines. ’ 

An interesting and instructive discus 
sion of the **patent medicine’’ business 1 
cently appeared in the editorial pages o 
the Philadelphia North American unde; 
the above quoted title. The editorial wel 
deseribes the difficulties which have 
that paper because of its advertising polic: 
It says that argument and pressure alik: 
have been brought to bear by the ** patent 
medicine” men refuses certain 
medical advertising and it ex 
plains on what grounds the rejection o1 
acceptance of “*patent medicine’’ adver 
tising is based. On the other hand. the 
North American says that it has received 
almost as much criticism from the medical 
profession because it has not excluded all! 


beset 


heeause it 


kinds of 


proprietary remedies. But. says the paper 
“we believe their [the physicians’ | cont: 
tion that all these remedies Without 
merit is untrue.” Then it propounds this 
question to the medical profession : 


are 


Why is it that a remedy or preparation 
Which the most ethical and conservative of 
them prescribe, so long as it is advertised 
only in medical journals. is immediately 
scouted and condemned by them when it 
appears among newspaper advertisements 

The answer to this question is that thi 
physician does not condemn a non-habit 
forming and non-toxic preparation that 1s 
first introduced only to the medical profes 
sion via medical journals but later is ad 
vertised direct to the publie in news 
if—and this is a big ‘‘if’’—the 
preparation is advertised with the same de 
gree of truthfulness in the daily press as 
it was advertised In medical journals. To 
particularize the North American refers to 
an ointment that a few years ago was ad 
vertised only in medical journals but more 
recently has been widely advertised in the 
newspapers. The paper says that since ih 
peparation has gone direct to the public 


papers, 
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he doctors “have discovered that it is a 
The ointment referred to, 
Our the 
is a simple 
not 


iseless sham.”’ 
is Resinol. answer to 


criticism 


loubtless,. 
North American's 
ne, The objections to Resinol 
hat it is advertised in newspapers but that 

is advertised fraudulently in newspapers 
‘or instance, when the Resinol advertising 
vas confiened to medical journals no such 


are 


made as: **Resinol heats 
Yet 
xactly what has been claimed for this pre- 


lhe 


statements were 


he worst cases of eezema.”’ this 1s 


aration in the newspapers. outrage 


s falsity of such elaims ean be fully ap 


reclated only Hy physicians who recoYg 


nize and admit that cases of eezema 


inen Who have devoted a 


hada 
vaiftle the skill of 
ifetime to its study 

The North American 
tone aii | nerve food whose haine is hecom 
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error that is not uncommon. This can best 
be explained by quoting: 

Having consulted our physician for a 
slight stomach disorder, we received a pres- 
cription and had it filled at a eost of 50 
cents. The prescription, as it happened, 
returned with the bottle of liquid. 
During a discussion, the paper was shown 
to an intern in a Philadelphia hospital. He 
the formula well known; 
was used by physicians everywhere. And 


Was 


said Was Very 
added, was on the mar 
tabiet form under 
We bought a package 

The 


with a 


the same thing. he 
ket In convenient 
a registered name. 


sold 


at a cost of 5 cents same remedy 


from a preseription, physician's 
fee, cost 82.50. 

The fallacy of this argument is evident 
to every physician and to the average 
lan man. The editor who consulted a doctor 
have 


has 


for a “*slight stomach disorder’? may 
had merely a passing indigestion or he 
the 
he had the 


physician. It 


have had incipient cancer of stomach 


Th r serious affection. That 
former, he learned from the 
was for this information, primarily, that 


he paid his $2. not for the prescription. 
Murthermore, even admitting that the pr 
said, a well 
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While, then, we cannot accept all of the 
arguments put forth by the North Ameri- 
can, we believe that. the editorial as a 
whole is an excellent one. It represents the 
attitude of the intelligent layman toward 
the ‘‘patent medicine’’ evil. That the 
medical profession is responsible for at 
least a part of the evil we must regretfully 
admit. The prescribing of unknown pre- 
parations has been a practice so common in 
the profession as to nullify to a large ex- 
tent all efforts that are being made toward 
ridding the public of the nostrum evil. 
We cannot too often assert, however, that 
the medical profession does not believe that 
there is no place in commerce for simple 
home remedies. Neither can the medical 
profession object to any proprietary pre- 
paration solely on the ground that it is 
advertised in the lay press. What it does 
object to is the fraudulence that is appar- 
ently inseparable from the exploitation of 
such preparations when sold to the public. 
Journal American Medical Association. 





Evolution’s Message to the Physician. 

The recent International Conservation 
Congress held at Indianapolis, October 4, 
1912, unearthed some startling facts that 
throw a tremendous light upon the prob- 
lem of the medical profession, showing our 
shortcomings in relation to those indi- 
viduals whose lives have been entrusted to 
our care. These facts are incontrovertable ; 
they are presented to our consideration by 
a man who is neither physician nor sani- 
tarian; and they are such as should awak- 
en us to the realization that detecting m1i- 
erobes and applying the appropriate reme- 
dies to combat them, and diagnosticating 
gross pathological lesions and then cvtting 
out the local manifestation of the diseased 
individual is not sufficient tc meet the de- 
mands of an enlightened civilization. 

Mr. E. E. Rittenhouse, conservation com- 
missioner for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, in a paper 
read before the Conservation Congress said 
‘““The life saving movement is still in its 
infancy. It has been dire:ted so far al- 
most wholly against contagious diseases 
common to infancy and early adult life, 
while degenerative diseases of middle life 
and old age, to which compurairvely little 
attention has been paid, are steadily in- 
creasing. The average length of human 
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life has been inereased by increasing tl 
proportion of people living in the young: 
periods, while the average duration of |i! 
of those who pass into middle life and o! 
age has been constantly shortened. Th 
principal items of life waste are due to th 
hazards. habits, and conditions of lit 
which civilization has introduced.”’ 

He further says: ‘**A million and a hal 
people in the United States are constantl: 
suffering from preventable diseases. Dw 
ing the next ten years, over 6,000,000 live: 
will be needlessly destroyed, if present con 
ditions continue.”’ 


Eanitary Experts Demanded. 

Now that sanitation and hygiene, espe 
cially in their preventive sides or functions 
have come to be so largely recognized as 
devolving on public officials ranging up- 
ward from municipal to Federal, there is, 
or ought to be, an urgent demand for men 
with a thorough training in such work. 
And, as the New York Medical Journal 
points out, experts of this sort are not suf- 
ficiently numerous to supply the demand, 
and the consequence is that many of these 
places fall into the hands of men of quali- 
fications purely political—in other words, 
of no qualifications at all. 

When that disaster, so perilous to com- 
munity interests, is avoided, the tendency 
is to intrust tasks like removal of rub- 
bish and ashes, sewage disposal, and street 
cleaning to engineers rather than to doe- 
tors, restricting the activities of Health 


soards to direct dealing with disease. 
Whether this, too, is a calamity may 
be a matter of opinion, but the Jour- 


nal, naturally enough, regrets it as not 
conducive to exalting the profession it re- 
presents, and it could with truth be said 
that the engineering schools have been as 
slow as the medical to realize the need to 
make provision to meet the new demand. 
The graduates of the one, as of the other, 
have to gain their special knowledge of 
public sanitation from experienee—which 
is a good way, but necessarily slow and ex- 
pensive. 

In all probability the Journal is right 
in holding that a medieal edueation 
is better than one on engineering lines as 
preparation for a career in public health 
administration. It therefore advises the 


medical schools, which with few exceptions 
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iow almost ignore the subject, to add to 
heir curriculums post-graduate courses of 
at least a year, devoted to teaching labora- 
‘ory methods, public health principles, 
sanitary science, vital statistics and prae- 
tical work. Lf this were done it might be 
possible, as in England to insist that the 
head of every Health Department should 
have a diploma guaranteeing that he has 
been properly educated to perform the 
duties he undertakes. 


Health boards, armed with police au- 
thority, eradicate the carriers of typhoid 
and quarantine the victims, but alcohol, a 
thousand times more destructive to public 
health than typhoid fever, continues to de- 
stroy. Alcoholic degeneracy is the most 
important sanitary question before the 
country, yet health authorities do not take 
action because alcohol is entrenched in poli- 
tics. We are face to face with the greatest 
crisis in our country’s history. The aleo- 
hol question must be settled within the 
next ten years or some more virile nation 
will write the epitaph of this republie.— 
Dr. T. Alexander MaeNicholl. 

‘Well you know glasess are used both 
over and under the nose. I always use 
mine over.’’ The special guest at a Phila- 
delphia banquet some years ago, Andrew 
Carnegie, touched no wine the whole even- 
ing. Naturally this aroused considerable 
curiosity among those present and at 
length one ventured to ask the famous mil- 
lionaire if he were an abstainer. Facetious- 
ly Mr. Carnegie replied as just quoted, 
showing that his action on this occasion 
was but part of his constant practice of 
strict temperance principles. 


However millionaires may be regarded 
in other respects, unquestionably commer- 
cial men of this rank and those of less enor- 
mous wealth possess experience of extra- 


ordinary character. They have an unusu- 
ally close acquaintance with the world and 
its temptations, have keenly observed life 
in varied phases, thoroughly understand 
business and know fully the essentials for 
success. Hence, their views on the per- 
sonal aspect of the liquor question perforce 
have great weight. Mr. Carnegie’s opin- 
ions and practice in regard to the abstin- 
ence question, therefore, deserve particu- 
lar attention. 
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‘*Heredity and environment, no matter 
how good, are of no value after a boy be- 
comes a cigaret smoker,’’ writes D. H. 
Kress, M.D., in a letter in the Chicago Am- 
erican, in which he states that Teddy 
Webb, one of the Chicago auto bandits, who 
has been captured recently, was a confirm- 
ed cigaret fiend. Webb is the son of honest 
parents who aimed to make him a self-re- 
specting citizen. Dr. Kress _ continues: 
‘*By inquiry you will ascertain that all of 
his youthful companions who took part 
with him in his holdups were cigaret fiends 
and probably began the use at an early 
age. The cigaret, more than any other one 
thing, is responsible for the present crime 
wave and for many youthful criminals. 
The fact is that 95 per cent. of the young 
fellows who figure in our police courts and 
enter our reform schools are cigaret 
smokers and begin their downward career 
with their use. These facts are well known 
by judges of juvenile courts and other of- 
ficials.’’ 

The future belongs to the men of clear 
head, sound judgment and steady nerve. 
Those weakened by booze will be left be- 
hind in the race of competition —uU. S. 
Senate Document. 

On Wrapping Bread. 

Exponents of advanced sanitation are 
objecting to the careless handling of bread 
made and sold by commercial bakeries, and 
the bakers admit there is room for im- 
provement. The complaint rests chiefly 
upon the exposure to contamination in 
tossing bread about from bakery to wagon 
and from wagon to stores, and so on. 

How can such earelessness inure to 
sanitation? demands the women and ex- 
perts. 

“It cannot,’’ reply the bakers, ‘‘but 
what are we to do about it?’’ 

‘Wrap the loaves with thin paper made 
for the purpose,’’ rejoin the reformers. 

That, however, both the bakers and 
their critics admit to be an unsatisfactory 
remedy. For wrapping hot bread tends to 
confine the heat and moisture gases in the 
loaf, making it soggy and harder to digest. 
So here we would have to choose between 
a poor bread and an unsanitary loaf of 
bread. If the problem resolves itself down 
to this we have only to strike a balance, 
and we shall know just what to do, whether 
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to go on tossing 


take 


the loaves around and 
with dirt or protec. ime 
bread from contamination and have a pro- 
duct detrimental to health. 


Tremendous progress has been made to- 


chances 


ward bread-making in clean, sanitary bak- 
eries turning out an even quality of bread 
with highest far su- 
made varieties 
And this matter of safe and sanitary deliv- 
ery to the ultimate 


nutritive qualities, 
perior to hot-or-miss hom 


consumer will 
main long open to fault finding. 


not re- 


Women Motorists. 


Women motorists are increasing im mun 


fact stimulat 
ing manufacturers to build cars with spe 


hers: and this is said to be 
abilities and lim 
of the American 
“Cranking up.” 


Clal reference to feminin 


itations. savs the Journal 
Medical Association 

has heretofore 
and the 
this 
the 


ever, aS IT how 


certainly been a man’s work 
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their greater participation from boyhoo 
up in sports and athletics generally, be 
ter fit them to meet the exigencies of moto 
ing. General athletic training for worn 
and indulgence in sports such as swimming 
rowing, tennis or the work of the 
nasium which develop command and « 
ordination of 


CFV 
muscle and brain, would 1 
an extent supply this lack in women, and 
no doubt many women with sue trating 
may become efficient motorists. [t may b 
possible that it should be limited to wo 
men with such traming. 


To them it offer 
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rapid run over many miles, but they are 
4 ordinarily serious in healthy women; 
d yet in those not up to par as to their 
ervous systems, they have grave sequelae. 
he excitement of motoring may appeal to 
wh wemen. The ever-increasing stimu- 
tion inherent in speeding may sooner or 
ter end in prostration. For such cases 
itire rest and complete abandonment of 
otoring are All 
omen absorbed in motoring should from 
ne to time consult their physicians re 


absolutely essential. 


arding conditions which they are unable 
» account for. 

the unfavorabl 
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immune to the diseases, with which heredity 
and environment may threaten it. 
Sc>col Luncheoi 

The plan of the New York School Lunch 
(‘ommittee merits careful consideration. It 
is not, as is very often assumed, a plan for 
eiving free linehes to school children. It 
providing luncheon at for 
need it and will take it, 
organizing the system on such a 
in such a manner 
the actual expenditure to be 
The 


engaged in this kind of work for some five 


aims at cost 
such children as 
and at 
as will enab] 
the 


Luneh Committee has been 


scale and 
Inet by 


receipts. 


years on its own account, and has a fund 
of varied and intimate experience which 1s 


a practical basis for the general enterprise. 


lt has not found it possible as vet to make 
the plan self-supporting and ait tie 
time 
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portant if the meals could be sold at their 
actual cost, and the committee hopes that 
ultimately this can be done. In the mean- 
time it is pointed out that there is a cer- 
tain number of families who cannot pro- 
vide the proper food. There is a certain 
number who will not. Taking into account 
the general ignorance and indifference, it 
is probable that only a minority of famil- 
ies can and do provide proper food. These 
conditions are not exceptional or passing. 
They have existed for a long time. They 
tend rather to become worse than better. 
It is a question for careful study how far 
they justify the proposed plan. 


Sterilization of the Unfit. 

During recent vears attention has been 
directed toward the study of eugenics in 
all parts of our land. The desire and pur- 
pose of improving the race in order to 
produce subsequent generations freed 
from some of the imperfections and defici- 
encies existing at the present day, has in- 
spired social workers in all the states to 
endorse and sustain legislative enactments 
with this end in view. The hope to pre- 
vent the procreation of criminals and vari- 
ous defective offspring has led to the pre- 
paration of legislative enactments legally 
to bring about such results. In the Pa- 
cifie coast states efforts have been made to 
obtain legislative action along these lines. 
A bill has been presented before the House 
in Olympia, which seems worthy of sup- 
port of ali interested in this sort of endea- 
vor. It provides that no person shall be 
discharged from a hospital for the insane 
or institution for the feeble minded until 
subjected to an operation for sterilization, 
if in the judgment of the superintendent 
procreation by such person shall produce 
children with an inherited tendency to 
crime, insanity, epilepsy, feeble-minded- 
ness, idiocy and imbecility. It is provided 
that, if such a person or his relatives be- 
lieve that he is entitled to a free discharge 
without such operation, appeal may be 
made to the superior court, of which the 
judge shall appoint an examining board of 
three physicians to determine whether or 
not his condition is such that he can be 
safely discharged without the likelihood of 
producing such character of offspring. If 
a majority o£ the board believe that he will 
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probably produce children with such 
herited tendencies, the court shall dir 
that such person shall not be discharg 
until the performance of the operation 
sterilization. Any one who has mad 
study of this subject cannot but look w 
favor upon such a law. In faet, if it we 
possible to extend its provisions to peo} 
outside of such institutions who are lia! 
to produce these classes of unfit offsprin 
it would be greatly to the improvement 
the bedy politic. Even if this bill be n 
enacted into law at the present legislati, 
session, its presentation and discussion W 
have an educational effect which will i 
sure the passage of some such measure 
a future date. 

What seems an unnecessary bill, beari: 
on the same subject, has passed the Senat: 
but not the House. It provides that hal) 
itual criminals, moral degenerates and sex- 
ual perverts in the insane hospitals, peni- 
tentiary, hospital for feeble-minded and 
reform school, on recommendation of the 
State Board of Health, shall be subjected 
to such surgical operation as may be 
**neeessary for the protection of the peace, 
health and safety of the state.’’ It is not 
clear why those persons are a menace to 
the state while confined in an institution. 
Operation under these conditions seems in 
tended as punishment rather than protec- 
tion to others, but if performed on release 
from an institution, its protective feature 
is evident, as provided in the first bill 
under consideration.—From North-West 
Meclicine. 


Curing Tuberculosis as an Investment. 

Dr. H. L. Barnes, superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Sanatorium, has re- 
cently demonstrated by some interesting 
studies of patients discharged as ‘‘appar- 
ently eured’’ from that institution, that a 
sanatorium is a sound investment for any 
state or city. The gross earnings of 170 
ex-patients obtained in 1911 amounted to 
$102,752, and those of 211 cases in 1912 to 
$112,021. By applying the same average 
earnings to all ex-patients of the sana 
torium living in 1911 and 1912, Dr. Barnes 
concludes that their income in these two 
vears was $551,000. This sum is more than 
three times the cost of maintenance of the 
sanatorium including interest at 4 per cent 
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n the original investment and deprecia- 
on charges. Dr. Barnes concludes, how- 
ver. ‘‘While institutions for the eure of 
ubereulosis are good investments, there is 
ood reason for thinking that institutions 
or the isolation of far advanced cases 
ould be still better invetments. 


STATE AID AND RACIAL REGENER- 
ATION. 


At the annual Central Poor Law Con- 
erenee, held at the Guildhall, E.C., last 
veek, Major Leonard Darwin, President 
of the Eugenics Education Society, read 

paper on ‘‘Mental Deficiency.’’ He 
said that eugenists were endeavoring to 
ascertain and to ineuleate the duties 
which this generation owed to posterity in 
the light of their ever-growing knowledge 
of the laws of heredity. It was true they 
found remarkable difference between in- 
dividual brothers, yet if they were to 
make a study of the relatives if undoubtedly 
mentally-defeetive children it would not 
he a mere probability, but an absolute cer- 
tainty, fhat they would find in the ranks 
of these brothers a much larger propor- 
tion of mental defectives than 
the normal population. This conelusion 
was not only in accord with all the 
theories of heredity, but it was confirmed 
hy every statistical inquiry that had ever 
heen made. But if it was a fact as re- 
varded any class that they could foretell 
that any group of its members would con- 
tain an exceptionally large proportion of 
individuals wholly ineapable of fulfilling 
their part as citizens, did it not appear to 
he obvious that they ought to endeavor to 
cheek the multiplication of that class? He 
argued that our social system seemed to be 
designed to actually encourage the ap- 
pearance of the unborn brothers of the 
mentally deficient. He contended the less- 
ening of the strain on the parents of de- 
leetives by providing State aid must have 
some tendeney to promote the fertility of 
this class. He eontended that their main 


amongst 


hopes should rest on the systematic segre- 


ition of the feeble-minded 
iethod which was bound to lessen the 
rain on their parents. Then in econsid- 
‘ing what other methods might be em- 
loved in order to purify the race the 
igenist saw that his main objeet must be 


ehildren, a 
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to inerease the output of children in the 
upper half of humanity, not actually, but 
relatively, to the output in the lower half; 
for in this way the general level would be 
raised. It had been suggested that this 
result would be obtained by the State mak- 
ing adequate provision for all mothers and 
all children who stood in any need of it; 
for productiveness would thus be enecour- 
aged in future amongst the higher types 
in the same way as it was now being en- 
couraged amongst the lowest. It seemed 
probable that further State aid. indiserim- 
ate as regarded hereditary qualities would 
merely inerease, and not decrease, the 
racial harm now being done; and _ in 
any ease the probable results of such an 
experiment were so doubtful as to foree 
eugenists to look elsewhere in seareh of 
a remedy. It appeared, therefore, that no 
indirect methods thus far suggested for 
ridding the race of the curse of mental 
deficiency were likely to prove effective. 
Institutional experience proved conelu- 
sively that a very large percentage of 
mental defectives remained remarkably 
contented under permanent control, how- 
ever long it lasted. whereas freedom in 
their case often meant nothing but misery 
and disgrace. Hence it seemed that their 
main eugenie hope must for the present 
rest as regarded mental defect on dealing 
with the feeble-minded child from infaney 
onwards in such a way as to prevent pro- 
creation when grown up. The large num- 
ber of the mentally defective maintained 
under the Poor Law system was a matter 
of common knowledge, as was also the faet 
that the authorities are at present power- 
less to prevent their discharge from time 
to time and the consequent probability of 
their reproducing their kind. If the Men- 
tal Deficieney Bill beeame law, and if it 
were efficiently administered, not only 
would mueh eugenie good be accomplish- 
ed, but the final result would probably be 
economical as regarded Poor Law expen- 
diture by permanently reducing the num- 
her of the mentally and physieally defee- 
tive who had to be eared for. 


Has Remedy for Spit Evil. 

John A. Mahoney, judge at the Des- 
plaines street police court, has a novel plan 
to enforce the city ordinance against spit- 
ting on the sidewalks. He suggested re- 
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a policeman witnessed 
such an offense he should immediately 
walk up to the offender and tell him to 
find a piece of paper and remove the spit 
from the sidewalk. If he refused the police- 
aan should then arrest him, take him into 
and explain the situation to the 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


cently that when 


court 


judge. 


Medical Inspection of School Children in 
Scotland 

The first report on the medieal inspec 

tion of children in Scotland pre- 

pared by Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie. Med 

cal Memb oO tie (roverninent 

Board of S 
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upwards among all classes the standard 
efficiency, it is turning towards the me 
cal institutions a steady stream of ca- 
that five only the wealth 
classes of the community found if 
sary to consider. Tt is as yet much 
early to expect results that can be satisfi 
torily estimated except in the erudest wa 
but it is already obvious that the who 
quality of the individual life is beginm 
to undergo Improvement, 


Vears ago 


hece 


Inspection and Treatment. 

The question evoked evervwhere by th 
continued output of brute fact is—Whi 
is the use of medical inspection withon 
treatment, 
is that it has everywhere evoked this que 
tion. Already the city school boards ai 
the county education committees have i 
instituted a 


One use of medical Insp etl 
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it great sacrifice it will be 
rovide special service for the treatment 
special diseases. for example. 
“eve and ear. In the cities the problem 
much simpler. for even when small sur- 
cal operations are ne¢ these 
arranged for in available in 
i country. To what extent new institu- 
ons and new medical service are neces- 


necessary to 


diseases 


sSary ean 


Ways not 


sary each locality must first determine for 
tself, but the necessity for some extension 
s abundantly demonstrated. 

The 
ontinues the report, is being seriously 
wkled. Tere and there. however, there 
are signs that the importance of attention 
o details both in structure and in man- 
iwement is not fully ‘hose 
mmediately in 
live 


general sanitation of the schools. 


reco@nized by 
The administra- 
established. 
und 


that 


charge. 
organizations well 
their functions are well 
that is n 
funetions are exercised. 


are 
rstood - 


their 


eessary iS TO see 


Dirty ard Verminous Children. 
There are indications that the cleansing 
of ehildren and disinfection of clothing 


ire being considered, but in spite of what 


particular localities have done it 
that beginning has 
been been made in the application of the 
powers of Section 6 of the Edueation 
Seotland) Act. 1908. and of Seetion 122 
of the Children Act. That there should 
still remain such large percentages of dirty 
and verminous children is proof that the 
school authorities have 
vun 10 


cannol 


be said more than a 


as vet hardly be- 
use the large powers they 
possess for enforeinge the 
of the parents and securing the eleanti- 
‘ss both of home and of children. The 
juestion of baths at has 
heen discussed by several medical officers, 


now. 


responsthi! a 


spray school 
nd in one or two localities cleansing has 
ecome a real funetion of school adminis- 
ration. But from the faets already pre- 
sented it is obvious that the full resourees 

ther of the school hoards or of the pub- 
i¢ health authorities have 
seriously concentrated on 


not vet been 
the speci il prob- 
ems presented by unclean, verminous and 


egleeted children. 


There are many indieations in the re- 
that infectious diseases are on the 
vhole well handled. School epidemics are 
iot “*a thing of the past.”” but they are 


orts 
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with every under better 


control. 


year passing 


ANTI-VACCINATION ARGUMENTS. 

Occasionally the anti-vaccinationists are 
daring enough to use an illustration near 
home and of recent date. Of such is the 
statement that Niagara Falls is unvacel 
nated and has less smallpox than any city 
of its size in Ameriea. 

The faets as to Niagara Falls are these : 
There is a school board in Niagara Falls 
which has been dominated by anti-vacei 
for vears. As a result the 
school population is unvaccinated to an 
unusual degree, 
munity is 100 per cent. vaecinated or any 
Where near it) but the percentage of vae 
cinated puplis is perhaps lower in Niagara 
Falls than in the average place. 

The that the community is 
wholly unvaceinated is of course a 
exaggeration. Niagara Falls, so far from 
having less smallpox than ot{ier 


nationists 


Of course. no open com 


statement 


YrOsSSs 


towns of 
its size, has an unproportionate amount 
certainly as compared with New York or 
per 10.000 population, 

Niagara Falls is a 


Chicago 
eood deal of a small 


pox plague spot. At a time when | 
in Niagara to investigate 


Was 
this question | 
found some smallpox in school children, a 
rare state of affairs anywhere in recent 
years. 

Smallpox has been prevalent in Niagara 
Falls for several weeks, and poor, helpless 
Niagara Falls is now in the throes of 
smallpox. The United States public health 
officer on guard there 
chief: 

“Eigit new cases of smallpox in the 
week ending Feb. 2&8."’ 

Compare that per thousand population 
with the same week in New York City. 

Niagara Falls is paving for the luxury 
of having an 
board. 

A similar illustration, made in the same 
loose way and similarly unsupported by 
quoted facts and figures. is that as to con 
ditions in Leicester, England. ; 

A different line of talk—! think that is 
the best phrase to use—is the statement 
that vaeceine spre ads a lot of diseases. 

No more powerful argument against 
this is needed than the report of the Bri 
tish rural commission made in 1896. After 


telegraphed his 


anti-vaceination  sehool 








seven years’ study it reported that the 
dangers of vaccination were insignificant 
and that such dangers as there are are 
constantly diminishing. This was true in 
1889-1896, before knowledge of infections 
was broadeast, when points were used, 
when much arm-to-arm vaccination was 
done. 

The danger at the present time is far 
less than it was seventeen years ago.—Dr. 


W. A. Evans. 


State Board of Health. 

Dr. Rupert Blue, surgeon-general of the 
United States Public Health Service. in a 
recent number of Journal of the 
American Medical Association, says in re- 
gard to the proposed Federal Bureau of 
Health: 

‘*Much as a strong Bureau of Health is 
required, the great problem lies in the im- 
provement of the State and local health 
agencies; in the extension of their powers 
and the increase of their appropriations. 
The key to the solution of the problem 
lies in education; the simultaneous eduea- 
tion of both the leaders and the led. The 
great universities are now providing for 
the training of competent health officers, 
and acting in eo-operation with the sani- 
tary authorities as teachers of the adult 
public. No law ean be effectively en- 
forced which is not in accord with publie 
sentiment. This been conelusively 
demonstrated within recent years in vari- 
ous Campaigns for the suppression of epi- 
demie disease in this country. 


the 


has 


The com- 


mon schools now teach elementary 
hygiene; the colleges supplement this 
earlier instruction with more advanced 


courses, and these labors will earry us a 
long way toward the sanitary ideal. The 
reaping of this harvest is an affair of the 
future; the immediate and erying need is 
the enlargement of the seore of the State 
Boards of Health. Next to highly trained 
officials. the important thing in a 
State Health Organization is an efficient 
laboratory. 
every 


most 


Laboratories cost money, but 
dollar spent on Health Boards 
should be regarded as an investment, not 
an expense.”’ 

It is the duty of every State Legisla- 
ture to see that the State Board of Health 
is adequately supplied with funds; for 
while the responsibility for an efficient 
Board rests on the shoulders of the Gov- 
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ernor, it can do little unless the annu 
appropriations are sufficient to meet i 
needs. Many States have established we 
equipped and well-conducted laboratori: 
but there are more which have not 4 
awakened to the fact that such expen: 
is not an extravagance, but one of th 
best investments which can be undertake: 


The Rats Must Go. 

In many homes the rat does a gre 
deal of damage by eating food supplie 
and his board bill is an expensive propos 
tion, so that to-day the rat is undoubted! 
the most dangerous and expensive pes 
that aftliets humanity. He not only d 
stroys millions of dollars’ worth of pro 
perty, but promotes the plague, carrying 
disease germs and plague-fleas from on 
part of the work to another. The United 
States, England, Germany, Japan and 
other countries have already taken steps 
to annihilate the rat through action of 
their health or agricultural departments 
and every household should co-operate in 
this work. 

The rat is now known to be the chief 
agent in spreading the bubonie plague. 
the dread disease that within the past ten 
vears has destroyed millions of human 
beings in India. China and other Eastern 
countries and which was only prevented 
from spreading in the United States by 
the vigorous work of Surgeon Rupert 
Blue and his associates in killing off the 
rats on the Paeifie Coast. 

The rapidity with whieh rats multiply 
is the main reason why there is so little 
headway in their extermination. More 
than twenty young rats have been found 
in a single nest and it is estimated that a 
single pair of rats and their progeny 
would, if none was killed, in three years 
increase to more than ten million. 

This is the best time in the whole year 
to kill off the rats as the cold weather has 
a tendeney to drive rats and mice into the 
homes and thus concentrate them. Fight- 
ing rats is the same as fighting anything 
else. The enemy should be starved by 
keeping food supplies in rat proof con- 
tainers, and killed by an active and effee- 
tive agent such as a reliable paste that 
7an be bought in handy 25e. packages 
from almost any druggist, the kind men 
tioned by the Government in the report 
on the extermination of rats at San Fran 
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sco. In selecting the proper poison ask 
vy one that is sold under guarantee of 
oney back if it fails and then in case the 
ts are not killed off the purchaser can 
t back his money. 

The extermination of rats is a form of 


health and property insurance which pro- 
t.ets the health of the whole community 
sud not only Boards of Health make sys- 
tematie efforts on a large seale to kill off 
thle rats, but every householder should 


vive his or her personal aid in extermin- 
ng this destructive pest. The rat is 
under sentence of extinetion and must go! 


The Housing Question. 

Under Disraeli, Salisbury and Balfour, 
laws were framed which enabled munici- 
palities in England to deal effectively with 
the Housing Problem. lor vears this good 
work was carried on in the teeth of oppo- 
sition which ridiculed the Conservatives 
for their *‘poliey of sewage.”’ Sinee 105 
the Liberals have undergone a change ot 
heart and have earried on the work started 
sixty vears ago by Lord Shafiesbury 

The Conservative party in England now 
has designed to give the central adminis- 
trative authority power to foree muncipali- 
ties to improve housing conditions in areas 
under their jurisdiction. This bill also 
seeks to provide a fund from the Imperial 
Exchequer to help impoverishel municinali- 
ties to finance building schemes. Tc-day 
Ontario municipalities are looking to a 
Conservative Government for permission 
to safeguard the health and lives of their 
citizens by undertaking work to prevent 
the growth of slums. 

Ontario has got no further than the 
Torrens’ Act which was passed by Disrae- 
lis Government in 1868. Now Toronto asks 
leave to go as far as the amending and c¢on- 
solidating act passed by the Salisbury Gov- 
ernment in 1890. Council wants power to 
condemn whole slum areas and to build 
healthful residences for the people dis- 
housed. Before the Government vetoes 
this proposal, let the members read in the 
daily press the tragedies and crimes which 
ave a direct result of slum life. Let them 
study the recent blue book on vital statis- 
tis and see for themselves how ‘the lives 
0: Canadian children are being sacrificed 
s that a few persons may reap wealth 
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from the degradation and misery of the 
workers condemned to live in filthy hovels. 
Let them study the records of European 
cities and learn how costly in the long run, 
in money as well as in lives, health and 
character, is the practice of allowing slums 
to grow. There can be no exeuse for deny- 
ing to Toronto and other Canadian cities 
the rights given to municipalities in all 
other parts of the British Empire.—Toron- 
to News. 


Views of Physician Who Would Have 
Average Man a Centenarian. 

Dr. Frank Ellsworth Allard, one of 
Boston’s best-known physicians, has been 
giving utterance lately to a variety of 
professional opinions that have attracted 
a deal of attention in lay cireles. 

It is Dr. Allard’s contention that there 
is a deal too much of medical legislation 
and not enough of medieal edueation 
among the people. He holds the some- 
what startling opinion that all disease, of 
no matter what nature, has its origin in 
some mental or moral defect in the patient 
himself or the patient’s ancestors. 

He does not believe that the serums, to 
which medieal has devoted so 
much attention of late, offer a solution to 
The 
prevalence of tubereulosis and many other 
diseases he brands as a positive disgrace 
to civilization. 

Dr. Allard oceupies the chair of physi- 
the Boston University 
Medical School, and is the medieal diree- 
tor of a life insurance company and medi- 
cal examiner for a number of easualty 
insurance companies. His specialty is 
diagnosis to determine human efficiency. 
Ile has had 20 years’ experience in the 
practice of his profession, and has spent 
more than half of that period as a pro- 
fessor at Boston University. 

“A good deal of my time has been con- 
sumed in examining the bodies of people 
who are supposed to be well.’’ said Dr. 
Allard, in an interview with the Sunday 
Post. ‘**This work has been done in con- 
nection with my duties as medical direetor 
for a life insuranee company. And I have 
come to the conclusion that the real prob- 
lem in medicine is what I might term the 
curing of the well. 

‘*By that I mean to influence the mind 
of the patient, to make it so well and 


science 


the problem of disease banishment. 


eal economics at 
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strong, that the body becomes its servant 
and is likewise well and strong. We are 
really suffering more from the infections 
of the mind than we are of the body. 

** All disease is a process of disintegra- 
tion. The old Biblical passage the 
life of man being three score vears and 
ten is put into our heads at Sunday school 
and we later aecept it as a matter of 
course. It is unfortunate that we have 
this limit ef life in mind. We oug it to 
live to be 100. 

“The modern tendency to legislate peo- 
ple into health is wrong. Of course. we 
need sanitary regulations. We couldn’ 
very well get along without them. but if 
the people were better edueated in mat- 
ters pertaining to health we would need 
fewer statutes and regulations regarding 
it. And we should be infinitely better off. 


! + 
AvoDoul 


“The trouble with doctors and patients 
alike is that in their search for the abnor- 
mal they are apt to lose sight of the nor- 
mal. Medicine is in a transition period. 
We are changing from the discovery of 
disease-eures to methods of seeking the 
cause of disease and its prevention. 

“The human body from a physiological 
standpoint is a highly sensitive machine, 
which, if properly built and run. should 
last at eentury. Civilization 
great disintegrating force, but | believe 
the time is not far distant when 100 vears 
will be the generally accepted span of life 


least a is a 


‘| believe that every disease of every 
name and nature begins primarily in the 
breaking of some of nature’s laws, and 
this infraction of the laws is under the 
guidance of the individual's mentality. | 
believe that the body may be so trained 


that it becomes a perfeet servant of the 
will. The keeping of nature’s laws. is 
after all, the most perfect form of mora!- 
itv. The ills we suffer from our lawless- 


ness toward nature are not necessarily a 
part of our own life history, but if not, 
then they were in the history of our pro- 
genitors a few generations back. 

‘The medical profession for the past 
decade has focussed its energy upon the 
stamping out of contagious and infectious 
disease, and mueh has been accomplished. 
\t present the bacteriological laboratories 
are engaged in the production of serums 
for this purpose. We now have serums 
for diphtheria, typhoid and certain blood 
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diseases. and an alleged serum for tubs 
culosis. 

‘But to my way of thinking, we imu: 
look to sanitation for the solution of o 
health problems. Sanitation has so 
improved during the past decade th 
were all this knowledge to be put ino 
practieal use by the people, there wou 
be very little sickness in the world. 
therefore do not believe that serum d 
coveries will solve the problem, for 
have an unending supply of new cas: 
where individuals have voluntarily or i: 
voluntarily broken some of nature’s laws 
Medieal students are so trained that th 
naturally seek the abnormal. and vow 
doctors are prone to dwell upon diseas: 
as such, instead of looking towards 1 
things that make for health. 


‘*“While Massachusetts has perhaps 
solved many of these problems better than 
most States, our population to-day cor 
tains altogether too large a percentage of 
defective lives. and there is a grave danger 
of our State becoming overburdened with 
institutions. By defective lives I mean 
those who, from mental, moral or physica! 
unable wholly to support 


reasons, are 


themselves. 


‘It is impossible to determine the exac 
number of such lives in’ Massachusetts. 
but it has been reported that the defective 
number nearly 1,000,000, or about 
third of our total population. To be sure. 
the vast majority of these are cases of 
poverty, but leaving poverty out. which 
of itself is a form there are 
enough of the others to make it look as 
though the serums were not affording a 
very rapid solution of the problem. And 
it is impossible that the too free injection 
of serums into the bodies of people will 
increase the number of defeetives. A 
large part of these are defective mentally. 
Good physical and mental health well 
directed makes poverty impossible. 


One- 


of disease, 


‘*Insurance statistics show that among 
insured lives of men between the ages of 
45 end 55, the death rate is greater than 
ever before. This applies particularly te 
business and professional men, notwith- 
standing the facet that the average ex 
pectaney of life has inereased about 14 
years. The deplorable part of it all is 
the period mentioned, between 45 and 55 
should be the deeade of greatest efficienc) 
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.s a matter of fact this efficiency is con- 
antly lessening. 

‘I attribute this condition to the high 
usion under which these men live. The 
attle for dollars is a strenuous one and 

exacts its price. Then, too, our club 
en, business and professional men eat 

too mueh—and drink much, far too 
mueh. They would live longer and accom- 

; lish more if they ate less. drank less and 

indulged in daily periods of rest and reere- 

ation. | do not believe in ‘vaeations,’ 
with long interims between. We sould 
enjoy the real fun of life as we go along. 

**Another disintegrating force in life is 

found in the habits we form. There are 

thousands of women—and not a few men 

in this eity whose health is being 
sapped by the habits of idleness and gos- 
sip. These people are lazy, mentally and 
physically, and their viewpoint on life is 
purely personal and usually petty.  Lazi- 
ness gives rise to sluggish livers and un- 
healthy habits of introspection. which in 
turn breeds neurasthenia and imaginary 
ills that become real, so far as the suffer- 
ings of the patient are concerned. 


too 


‘‘The mind should be exercised as well 
as the body, and thus it comes that gos- 
sip. which is a ruse of the mind to distract 
itself from its own idleness, makes for 
anything than health. I know of no more 
pitiful object than the hypochondriae, and 
it is largely from the gossipy and mentally 
lazy that these defectives are reeruited. 

‘*Many physicians who practice among 
the rich and idle ean tell you, if they 
would, that much of their practice con- 
sists in ministering to this class of unfor- 
tunates, who are really diseased because 
they have not sufficient force of will to 
keep their minds normal and healthy. 

“Physicians who examine lives for the 

ig insurance Companies pay quite as much 
{tention to what is known as the moral 
isk as they do the physieal aspects of the 
By that is meant the mental poise 
if the applicant. These physicians have 
een forced to take cognizance of this ele- 
ient, realizing that it bears importantly 
upon the general health. 

‘*Tubereulosis is a disgrace to our eivili- 

ition, so much of it is preventable. Per- 

mally, | believe that it is a social rather 
ian a bacteriological problem. In many 
cases it begins in defective breathing. It 
is hastened by defective living and lack 


“ase, 
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of great elements of organic life, proper 
food, air, sleep and exercise. 

‘*Intemperance in the use of alcoholic 
stimulants is perhaps the greatest curse 
of our age. It is largely mental disease 
foreed downward by the abnormal eravy- 
ings of a perverted body. The whole 
problem of drunkenness should be dealt 
with as a mental afflietion—a weakening 
of the will. Sueh sufferers should be pro- 
teeted from themselves, but not by 
finement in jail. In spite ef religious 
teachings and the restraint of law. drunk- 
enness is on the increase and in this. too, 
we have a social problem. It breaks down 
the moral and physieal fibre and drags be- 
hind it a train of filthy diseases. 


¢on- 


‘‘Owners of automobiles are getting so 
they will not employ a chauffeur who 
drinks. and the tendeney of all employers 
of labor is to hire the temperate man_ be- 
cause of his immeasurably greater effici- 
eney and dependability. If this attitude 
were to become more nearly universal the 
temperance question would be solved in 
a few vears. 

“The law has attempted to deal with 
this problem for generations, ineffectually 
The individual must be made to see that 
excessive drinking does not pay, mentally, 
physieally or materially. The ideal cure 
for this elass of defectives would be some 
system whereby the patient receives sym- 
pathetic mental treatment, coupled with 
sequestration for a time under e¢ireun- 
stances that would permit of plenty of 
exereise in the open air. 

‘*We should cease to sermonize. It is 
the will that needs stimulation. The drunk- 
ard must be made to realize that his ex- 
cesses are a erime against his own body, 
to say nothing of the destruction of the 
finer impulses of life. 

‘*Patent and proprietary medicines are 
another great source of disintegration. ii 
is estimated that there are at 6,000 
persons in this State hopelessly addicted 
to various forms of the drug habit, sueh 
as cocaine, opium and its derivatives, and 
the medicines that contain them. The sale 
of patent and proprietary medicines for 
internal use should be prohibited by law. 
Some great physicians deny the existence 
of any specifics in medicine, and if they 
exist they can be counted on the fingers 
one hand. 


least 
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‘‘The old-time practitioner is therefore 
bound to pass. The family doctor, as we 
know him to-day is doomed to extinction. 
His place will be taken by the physician 
who will fulfil the real meaning of the 
word, which is ‘teacher.’ He will teaeh 
men how to avoid disease and keep 
healthy. In the future there will be rela- 
tively few physicians in practice, because 
there will be no need of them.’’ 


Public Health Week. 

Public health depends on education. Un- 
less the people appreciate the need for 
maintaining sanitary conditions through- 
out the community, the passing of legisla- 
tion can be of no avail. Consequently, 
every effort that is put forth to enlighten 
public opinion in this very vital matter 
should receive undivided encouragement. 

An interesting experiment in this line 
was tried in Great Britain last year. <A 
National Health Week was promoted 
the results were so satisfactory that it 
probably remain an annual institution. 
The National Health Week Committee 
outlined the general programme for the 
week, but the details were worked out by 
local committees. This made it possible 
to take the greatest advantage of local pos- 
sibilities. Thus some schools were more 
highly trained than others, and the schol- 
ars from these were enlisted to give gym- 
nastic and other displays, which demon- 
strated one branch of physical training for 
the young. In other places Medical Health 
Officers, Sanitary Inspectors and nurses 
gave valuable assistance, and their ‘‘ popu- 
lar talks’’ on health matters were listened 
to with great interest and profit. Again 
by means of sermons in churches, address- 
es in Sunday Schools, addresses to school 
children by their own teachers 
out the week; the use of health 
the moving picture shows; 
payers visit the water, 


and 
will 


through- 
films in 
having rate- 


vas and sewage 


work of the municipality; and by carrying 
on demonstrations in nursing and cooking 
very many people were made to understand 


something of 
health. 
Of course, it 


the meaning and value of 
may be urged that such 
spasmodie efforts are apt to have mere 
transitory results, and that, to be effective, 
the work must be continuous. But 


it is 
well to remember that it is often 


neces- 
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sary to shout to awaken a sleeping man, 
and even wide awake people are interested 
by the unusual. 

While no central organization exists i 
Canada for carrying out a National Healt! 
Week programme, it should be feasible fo 
many municipalities to accomplish such 
task. And the spring season, when th« 
snow has melted and uncovered the re 
fuse of months, is the time for such work 
Health and cleanliness go hand in hand- 


A. D. 


The Physiology of Bathing. 

One of the most practical and instruc 
tive contributions made to the Interna 
tional Conference on School and Public 
Baths held in Schevingen last autumn was 
that on the physiology of bathing, by Dr 
R. Fortescue Fox, a former president of 
the Balneological and Climatological So 
ciety of Great Britain. The use of baths 
both for the preservation of health and for 

cure of disease is of great antiquity, yet 
until recent years bathing has been carried 
on quite empirically and without any 
thought of its scientific aspect. The indi 
cation of good from a cold bath has been 
the sense of warmth and glow on stepping 
out of it, and the contra-indication the sen 
sation of ‘‘goose flesh,’’ Beyond this the 
general public know but very little. The 
reaction which is so pleasant after a cold 
plunge is increased, Dr. Fox tells us, when 
the bather is warm before entering the 
bath, and when the cold is rapidly applied, 
and cool or cold baths when systematically 
employed educate the natural reaction to 
cold and greatly increase the resistance of 
the body to fiuetuations of external tem 
perature. It is for this reason, no doubt, 
that a cold bath in the early morning en 
sures a feeling of warmth for the remaind 
er of the day. The cold ‘‘morning tub” 
is not only a good mental and physical 
tonic for young and healthy subjects in 
winter as well as in summer, but its edu 
cative effect is seen in the cultivation of 
will power. After a warm bath cold 
should always be applied, and in schoo! 
life the ideal bath is a brief shower, first 
hot and then cold, and taken when warm 
after vigorous exercise. A few years ago 
it was the fashion in some quarters to ad 
vocate the taking of very hot baths, fol 
lowing the custom of the Japanese, but. 
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however well these may be adapted to the 
climate of Japan they cannot be taken 
with impunity in the British Isles, for, as 
Dr. Fox rightly points out, they are at 
‘irst stimulating, but very easily becoming 
lepressing. In many, even in young per- 
sons, the action of the heart is quickly af- 
ected, and dangerous weakness, may 
supervene several hours after leaving the 
ath. When prolonged beyond a brief 
period hot baths temporarily lower the 
tone of the circulation, the muscles and 
the nerve centres, and when habitually 
used they produce a permanent condition 
of mental and physical debility. The habit 
of taking frequent and prolonged hot baths 
is especially injurious to young persons, 
and should be discouraged. Dr. Fox states 
that one of the causes sometimes said to 
have contributed to the downfall of the 
Roman power was the fondness of the 
Romans for warm baths. Reg ilar bathing 
is of such supreme importance that it is 
eminenetly desirable it should be earried 
out properly in order that it should not be 
brought into disrepute by any untoward 
results. For this reason we have given 
prominence to Dr. Fox’s paper, which ap- 
peared in full in the December number of 
the Clinical Journal. 


Balkan Campaign. 


At the beginning of the campaign the 
medical service of the Bulgarian army 
vas not perfectly organized; if was want- 
ing in experience and had not fully real- 
ced the importance of hygienie preeau- 
tions against Later on. bacterio- 
gists were obtained from other countries, 
nd under thei 
lary measures were carried out. 


disease. 


sani- 
Although 
every doctor in the country was 
led up for servies the number was still 
uch below the requirements of the army. 
Mach infantry regiment of 4.000 
hould have had one senior medieal 
id one with 
tlion: as a rule, however. there were only 
wo medical officers in place of the four. 
\t divisional headquarters there were as 
any as six medical officers including 
anitary specialists. whose services were 
vailable whenever help was required. 
The main dressing stations were estab- 
shed by the senior medical officers of 


euidanee energetic 


most 


men 
iftie Yr 
CaCI bat- 


medical officer 
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regiments. To be out of range these had 


to be loeated at a distanee of 2'5 miles 
behind the firing line. Eaeh company had 
one ‘‘feldsher’’ (dresser) and _ four 


stretcher-bearers. The position of the 
dressing stations was shifted to conform 
to the movements of the troops; the field 
hospitals which were located some 6 miles 
in rear of the fighting line remained sta- 
tionary. They were generally established 
in buildings and only when buildings were 
not available were tents made use of. The 
field hospitals had no beds and only a 
seanty hospital equipment; patients were 
accommodated on stretchers or on straw 
on the floor. 

Each regiment was accompanied by one 
wagon for medieal stores and each bat- 
talion by one ambulance wagon; the field 
hospital marched in rear of the division. 
On aecount of the bad roads, regiments 
were unable to use their heavy ambulanee 
wagons and they were merely employed 
to transport sick from the railway stations 
to the base hospitals. Country wagons 
were employed with the troops for the 
transport of wounded; buffalo teams were 
found most satisfactory owing to their 
steadiness. The objections to ox wagons 
are that they cannot cover more than 10 
miles in a day and that each cart can only 
take one severely wounded man. 

At the beginning of the campaign an at- 
tempt was made to evacuate the severely 
wounded men as soon as possible in order 
to get them into the well-equipped base 
hospitals; so many died on the road that 
this plan had to be abandoned. 

The supply worked well 
food was always obtainable in the field 
hospitals. Slightly wounded men received 
the same daily rations as the soldiers, viz., 
1 ke. bread, 400 erm. of dried meat. 100 
erm, of rice, beans or lentils or 200 grin. 
of potatoes, 50 grm. of dried plums, 50 
grm. of butter or fat, 3 grm. of red pepper, 
20 grm. of salt, 50 grm. of flour, 35 germ. 
of sugar. Alcohol 
rare OCCASIONS ; 
hausted a 
oz.) of Sehnapps 


serviee and 


issued on 
when the troops were ex- 
ration of 62 grm. . 
Hollands) was ordered. 

The wounded were evacuated from field 
hospitals to stationary hospitals on the 
line of communication as quickly as pos- 
sible; severely wounded were left in the 
latter till fit to proceed. 
hospitals were often 


was only 


about 24 


The stationary 
five or six days’ 
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journey from the railway line. The fittings 
of the Bulgarian ambulance trains were 
somewhat primitive. The base hospitals 
in the larger cities were well equipped. 
thanks to the personal exertions of the 
Queen. Sehools. were taken 
over and fitted up as hospitals. The in- 
ternal economy was managed by Bulgatri- 
ans, While most of the medical work was 
carried out by foreign Red per- 
sonnel. Bulgarian ladies made excellent 
assistants to the trained Red Cross sisters. 
Convoys of wounded were timed to arrive 
during the night so that the populace 
should see as little of thein as possible. As 
the lighting arrangements were usually 
bad. no surgieal work could be undertaken 
till the following day. 


elubs. ere., 


Cross 


Only a few of the troops had first field 
dressings. and those did not understand 
how to use them. Some regimental sur- 
geons had purchased a French pattern of 
first field dressing for their units. Some 
of the wounded arrived at the dressing 
station holding the unopened first field 
dressing firmly on to the wound thinking 
that it was intended to be used as a com- 
press to arrest hemorrhage. Some regi- 
ments had been supplied with cotton band- 
ages which the men carried loose in their 
pockets, so that when used they were in a 
soiled condition. Cavalry men carried a 
dressing in their wallets; when wounded 
the men were able to get at their 
dressing. Many wounds were not dressed 
for several days. 

The supply of splints was deficient ; 
many cases of fracture had to be trans- 
ported long distanees before the fraeture 
was properly immobilized. 

A good deal of faulty wound surgery 
was noted; dressings were in some eases 
too frequently changed, in others the 
wound had originally been plugged ; about 
40 per cent. of all wounds suppurated ; 
this unsatisfactory result was no doubt 
largely due to the long and uneomfort- 
able transport to which the wounded were 
subjected. 

On mobilization the men were fit and 
in hard condition, so that during the ad- 
vance there was little sickness. When the 
army stationary epidemics of 
dysentery and typhoid fever began. These 
were no doubt largely due to the drinking 
of unboiled water by the troops. Later 
on, cholera was imported by the Turkish 


not 
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prisoners and spread by the drivers of 
transport columns. Thanks to the work 
of the Viennese bacteriologists and strict 
isolation of infeeted persons the epidemic 
was speedily controlled. 

The Bulgarian army surgeons worked 
hard and well, the real trouble was tha 
there were not enough of them. 


Fighting the Fly. 


The fly is a nuisance beside being a 
carrier of infectious diseases, and the at 
tempt to exterminate it needs no justifieat 
ion. How one can make one’s home, town 
or city tivless is deseribed by Dr. C. F 
Hodge of Clark university, Worcester, 
Mass. He says that the Ameriean public 
spends $10,000,000 a year for window and 
door sereens in a futile attempt to exelud 
a lively insect which insists on getting in 
to the house every time the doors are open- 
ed. He believes also that the method of 
swatting the flies, using fly-paper or in- 
door traps or poisons is ineffective, but 
may help. His method is to make use in 
various Ways of the conieal wire-mesh_ fly 
trap, which is familiar to almost every one, 
in such a way as to turn the tables on the 
fies and **put them in jail and let our- 
selves out.’’ The plan involves, of course, 
the abolition as far as possible of all breed- 
ing and feeding places for flies and the 
application of the flytrap mentioned above 
to the garbage can, to the screens on win- 
dows, to the covers on manure bins, ete., 
all of which can be done by a little meeh- 
anical ingenuity. 

Garbage cans are on the market which 
have a cover larger than the can and not 
fitting down closely on it so that the flies 
vain aecess to the can under the cover and 
through a hole in the cover 
which is fixed a flytrap. In 
the fly Dr. Hodge has found 


escape over 
fighting 


that the 


essentials of a successful campaign are to 
transfer the fight against the fly from the 


house to outside doors, and then to ex- 
terminate it. Another essential feature in 
a town or city is that households must co 
operate, One ignorant or careless home 
can breed flies enough to vitiate the best 
endeavours of a whole town. Hodge has 
succeeded in his neighborhood in practic 
ally eliminating flies; he uses no sereen in 
windows and doors, and ean sit out doors 
or have windows or doors open at any time 
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without molestation. As flies begin to 

breed early in the spring and as they breed 

with marvelous rapidity, the time to ar- 

range for a fly campaign is in the winter. 

A Tuberculosis Sanatarium as a Health 
Resort. 

There are good reasons to consider a 
well regulated sanatorium or a tubercu- 
losis resort a much safer place of residence 
for healthy people than the average city, 
says the Saranac Lake Society for the Con- 
trol of Tuberculosis in a recent publication. 
New cases of tuberculosis, according to sta- 
often among 
the residential population of health resorts 
such as Saranae Lake, than in ordinary 
towns of the same size. Some of the rea- 
sons which may be assigned for this slight 
danger of infection are: (1) Beeause the 
majority of tuberculosis patients in a re- 
sort take precautions often neglected at 
home Because the patients are for 
the most part out of doors where they can- 
not so easily convey infection. (3 se- 
cause the breath of the consumptive does 
not contain germs. (4) Because 
in normal health, when living under favor- 
able climatie conditions, have a strong nat- 
ural resistance to tuberculosis. 


tistics, seem to develop less 


persons 


What is Difference Between a Serum and 
a Vaccine? 

“The Nature of Vaccines, Sera and 
Tuberculins with Special Reference to 
their Use in the Treatment of Tubereul- 
osis’’ is the title of a timely article which 
will appear in the April number of the 
Journal of the Outdoor Life, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Magazine (New York). The 
article is written by a well known author- 
itv on clinical pathology. 

The author states that the use of bacter- 
iological preparations, such 
and sera is twofold, both for the purpose 
of producing immunity against certain 
diseases and also for the purpose of assist- 


as vaceines 


ing in the cure of certain disease processes. 
They are used both upon healthy and upon 
sick persons, 

A serum may be defined as a fluid separ- 
ated from the clot of the blood of some ani- 
inal which has previously been immunized 
against poison of a certain 
disease such as diphtheria, or hay fever. It 


is administered to cure a disease process in 


the germ or 
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after the disease has al- 
and is not designed as a 


the human body 
ready developed 
preventive. 

A vaecine on the other hand is a weak- 
ened poison or virus of a certain disease 
such as smallpox or hydrophobia, which is 
taken from a calf or some other animal af- 
fHicted with the disease in question. Dur- 
ing the process of the disease in the ani- 
mal, the poison which the germs of the dis- 
ease east off, becomes attenuated. Then, 
when it is inoculated into the human body 
a protective reaction of the healthy tissues 
against this poison follows and an im- 
munity against the thus pro- 
duced. A vaccine of this eharacter is de- 
signed for use only in a healthy body and 
is not for use after the active symptoms of 
the disease appear. 

The term vaccine used in 
cases to apply to attenuated germs which 
have been weakened, usually by heating 
or otherwise. These preparations are also 
called **baeterial-vaccines,’’ or bacterins, 
in distinetion virus-vaceines. These 
bacterial-vaccines are employed not only 
for inoculating the healthy individual in 
order to protect against infectious disease, 
such as typhoid fever, the plague, or tuber- 
culosis, but also for inoculating the dis- 
eased body in order to stimulate the pro- 
duction of protective substances when the 
nature apparently are not 
working sufficiently actively toward recov- 
ery. 

Tubereulin, of which there are a consid- 
erable number of varieties, is a preparation 
made from the germs of tuberculosis, so 
treated that the poison ordinarily produe- 
ed by these bacilli is killed or rendered in- 
nocuous. Tubereulin is really a distinet 
kind of bacterial vaccine used in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and has been employ- 
ed both for therapeutic and preventive pur- 
poses. 


disease 1s 


is also some 


from 


processes of 


Demands for assistance in making social 
surveys have been coming to the new De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits of the 


Russell Sage Foundation, which opened 
last October, in such large numbers that 
the department has found it necessary to 
add two new members to its staff. In its’ 
first three months the Department’s acti- 
vities have been largely advisory—defining 
surveys by specific illustrations, outlining 
the first steps toward the organization of 
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of barbaric and primitive races, amulets, 
representative backing groups for both sur- 
veys and exhibits, assisting in the selection 
of subjects to be covered, estimating prob- 
able costs and planning the field work. 
This work is to be extended and greater 
opportunity for field work will be provid- 
ed by the new staff assistants. The men 
are Zenas L. Potter of New York, and 
Franz Schneider, Jr., of Boston. 

Mr. Potter specialized in government 
problems at the University of Minnesota, 
and later spent a year at Columbia in 
graduate work in Economics and Social 
Economy, receiving the Toppan prize for 
the best work in constitutional law. He 
was Field Secretary, New York Child Labor 
Committee for two years, investigating 
work conditions of children in the state, 
and in 1912 he directed the cannery inves- 
tigation for the New York State Factory 
Investigating Commission. The findings of 
this investigation are being used in the cam- 
paign for better laws regulating child 
labor conditions in New York State. Mr. 


Potter also assisted in the Syracuse pre- 
liminary survey and in the exhibit held in 
connection with the Syracuse know-your- 


city-week. 

Mr. Schneider will leave the position of 
Research Associate in the Sanitary Re- 
search Laboratories of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to take up work 
with the Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits. In courses leading to his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at the Institute, Mr. 
Schneider specialized in the field of pub- 
lie health and sanitation. 

While teaching he has engaged also in 
considerable outside work, being employ- 
ed in the summer of 1911 in Kansas on spe- 
cial investigations into the bacteriology of 
the egg packing industry, and during the 
summer of 1912 on an investigation into 
the fundamental principles of ventilation. 
Kor the last year he has helped edit the 
American Journal of Public Health, and 
at present is health officer in Wellesley, 
Mass. The latter work is part of a plan 
being worked out with Prof. W. B. Phelps, 
also of the Institute, to build up an organ- 
ization to operate the Board of Health 
work of small towns in the neighborhood 
of Boston, the aim being to give these 
towns a service comparable to that of the 
large cities, a service which they alone 
eould not afford. 
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MEETINGS AND REPORTS 

The Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections will meet in Winnipeg on Septem- 
ber 13th-17th inclusive. An outline of the 
programme will be published later. 

The National Association for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis will meet in Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 5th and 6th. 


The American Sanatorium Association 
will hold a meeting on the day preceding 
the meeting of the National Association, as 
will also the Association of Tuberculosis 
Secretaries, which is arranging a program 
of particular interest to those actively con- 
cerned in directing State and local cam- 
paigns against the disease. 


The International Medical Congress will 
meet this year in London, for the first 
time in twenty-one years. Among the 
many features of interest will be the mus- 
eum, which is being organized by a com- 
mittee under the leadership of Professor 
A. Keith, of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. The museum will consist of 
hibits illustrating subjeets to be dis- 
cussed in the various sections, together 
with such other material as the committee 
may deem of sufficient interest; it will be 
housed in the Imperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, and, if thought advis- 
able, it will be kept open for a few days 
after the congress has ended. The honor- 
ary secretary of the museum committee is 
H. W. Armit, Ravenhurst, Talbot Road, 
Wembley, and medical practitioners and 
scientists who are willing to place at the 
disposal of the committee material illus- 
trative of recent advances in medical sci- 
ence, are requested to communicate with 
him. Expenses of transit will be defrayed 
and the exhibits insured against damage or 
loss, and returned in good condition. Ex- 
hibitors will be invited to hold demonstra- 
tions in the museum on their own speci- 
mens. 

A second feature of unusual interest will 
be an exhibition of rare and curious ob- 
jects relating to medicine, chemistry, phar- 
macy, and the allied sciences, which is be- 
ing organized by Mr. Henry S. Wellcome. 
This will be one of the most interesting col- 
lections of historical medical objects ever 
displayed, and will include medical deities 


ei- 
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talismans, and charms connected with the 
art of healing, and specimens of instru- 
ments used in every part of the world, 
while an attempt will be made to trace the 
evolution of the surgical instruments in 
use at the present day. Models of anci- 
ent pharmacies and laboratories, relics of 
the practice of alehemy, and specimens of 
ancient and unusual materia medica will 
ilso be shown. 


School Hygiene Meeting. 

The fourth annual congress on school 
hygiene will be held this year in Buf- 
falo and August 25-30 are the dates set. 

Delegates will be present from thirty- 
two nations, from every province in the 
Dominion, and every state in the union. In- 
vitations have ‘been sent to 300 eslleges to 
send representatives, and an interesting 
exhibit of school rooms, ete., will be pre- 
sented. 

Dr. Helen MacMurchy is to speak on 
the subject of ‘‘Can the Mentally Deficient 
Child be Edueated in the Publie School ?’’ 

The Ontario Committee consists of: Dr. 
Charles A. Hodgetts, chairman, Ottawa; 
Dr. T. W. G. MeKay, secretary, Oshawa; 
Dr. W. E. Struthers, Toronto; Dr. F. S. 
Ruttan, Woodstock; Dr. A. P. Knight, 
Kingston; Dr. C. N. Lawrie, Port Arthur; 
Dr. A. W. MacPherson, Peterboro; Dr. 
Dickinson, Port Hope. 

Toronto members are: Henry W. Auden 
of U.C.C.; Miss C. C. Benson. W. E. 
Chapman, Miss A. Coleman, Mr. A. H. O. 
Colquhoun, Mr. R. H. Cowley, Mr. L. E. 
Embree, Mr. J. Ross Robertson, Dr. J. 
Fleming Goodchild, James L. Hughes, Rev. 
D. Bruce Maedonald, Dr. Helen MaeMur- 
ehy, Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Mr. T. W. 
Merchant, Miss H. Nainby. 


Provincial Board of Health. 

The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Health Officers’ Association will be held in 
the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, May 
29th and 30th, at which all the medical offi- 
cers in the Province are required to attend 
as provided in Section 42 of the Public 
Health Act. 

Arrangements are being made for re- 
duced rates on the principal lines of rail- 
way, and a large attendance is expected. 
The program will be issued at an early date. 
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A. Hl. Wright, M.D., President; J. 
McCullough, M.D., Secretary. 


The Colorado Springs Meeting. 

The 1913 meetings of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association are to be held in 
Colorado Springs, September 9th to 13th 
inclusive. This will be the first time that 
the Association has assembled in this beau- 
tiful city and it behooves members to make 
their plans well ahead so that they may be 
able to be in attendance. There is no finer 
place that Colorado Springs and vicinity 
in which to spend one’s vacation, and it is 
sincerely hoped that the splendid showing 
of the Association at the September 1912 
meetings in Washington, will be equalled. 

The Program Committees have already 
started on the preparation of strong and 
attractive programs for the General Ses- 
sions and the Section Meetings. 

Past experience has demonstrated the 
value of well thought out and executed 
symposia on topics of immediate importance 
and the secretary of the association will ap- 
preciate suggestions from members as to 
subjects which are adapted to such dis- 
cussion at the meetings. 

The following gentlemen act as chair- 
men of the program committees and would 
he glad to receive suggestions at an early 
date concerning subjects for consideration: 
General Sessions, Professor S. M. Gunn, 
755 Boylston street, Boston, Mass.; Lab- 
oratory Section, Professor Edward Bar- 
tow, University of Illinois, Urbana, LIlli- 
nois; Section on Vital Statistics, Doctor 
J. E. Monjaras, Mexico, D.F., Mexico; 
Municipal Health Officers’ Seetion, Dr. 
John H. Landis, Health Officer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sanitary Engineering Section, Mr. 
R. S. Weston, 14 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass.; Sociological Section, Dr. H. E. 
Dearholt, Goldsmith Building, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Summer Course in Municipal Sanitation 
at Harvard University. 

During the six weeks from June 30 to 
August 9, Harvard University will offer 
a group of courses relating to the general 
subject of municipal hygiene and sanita- 


tion. It is expected that these courses will 
prove of especial value to public health of- 
ficers, students of municipal government 
and others wishing to obtain a practical de- 
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monstration of the principles of sanitation 
applied to actual problems. 

There will be thirty-six lectures by Prof. 
George C. Whipple on Municipal Sanita- 
tion, covering various topies relating to 
water supply, sewerage, air, garbage, ete., 
twelve lectures on Vital Statisties by Pro- 
fessor Whipple and Mr. Sylvester Schat- 
tschneider, and twelve lectures on: Sani- 
tary Biology by Dr. John W. M. Bunker. 
There will a series of field excur- 
sions to various places of sanitary interest 
in the vicinity of Boston for purposes of 
practical work and a series of exercises in 
the sanitary engineering laboratory at 
Pierce Hall. 

The tuition fee is but $30, with an ad- 
ditional laboratory fee of $10. A’ bulle- 
tin descriptive of the course may be 
tained by addressing Prof. George C. 
Whipple. at Pierce Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


} 
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“The spring clinie of the American Asso- 
ciation of Orificial Surgeons will be held 
in the Surgical Amphitheatre of Hering 
Medical College, corner of Wood and York 
streets, Chicago, Hl.. April 23-4-5-6. Dr. 
EK. H. Pratt, A.M., M.D., LL.D., and as- 
sistants will operate on clinical patients, 
demonstrating the fundamental principles 
of orificial surgery as applied in the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases and as an adjunct 
to major surgery in general. 

On April 26th, the fourth and day 
of the clinic Dr. Pratt and assistants will 
demonstrate other therapeutic mensures 
which have been recently introduced to the 
medical profession, ineluding abdominal 
calisthenics, manual therapeutics, high fre- 
queney treatment of internal organs, 
spondylotherapy and new hydro-thera- 
peutic measures. These measures will be 
introduced and demonstrated not as cura- 
tive measures within themselves alone, but 
as adjuncts to the ordinary armamentar- 
ium of the physician. 

Tuition to this clinieal course is free to 
all practising physicians, medical students 
and nurses. 


lasi 


Physicians are invited to bring clinincal 
cases for operation. No operating fee will 
Excellent hospital accommo- 
he provided. Opportunity will 


he charged. 
] 


dations will 


be presented for the physicians bringing 


clinical cases to assist 


operation. 


personally in the 
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The clinic headquarters will be the 
Hotel La Salle where reservations may be 
made in advance. For further informa- 
tion address the secretary of the Associa 
tion, W. A. Guild, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dr. John W. S. MeCullough, the Pro- 
vincial Health Officer for Ontario, has 
issued a Physician’s Pocket Reference Book 
in which the various causes of death are 
classified in accordance with tie 
ment arrived at during the conference of 
the International Commission for the Re- 
vision of the Classification of Diseases and 
Causes of Deaths, which was called by the 
French Government in July, 1909. 

Twenty countries were represented. It is 
of the utmost importance for statistical 
purposes, that more definite terms be used 
than at present. The causes of death are 
Classified under the following heads: 

1. General 

2. Diseases of the Nervous System and 
of the Organs of Special Sense. 

3. Diseases of the Circulatory System. 

$. Diseases of the Respiratory System. 

5. Diseases of the Digestive System. 

6. Non-Venereal Diseases of the Genito 
Urinary System and Annexa. 
7. The Puerperal State. 

of the Skin 


agree- 


Diseases. 


8. Diseases and Cellular 
Tissue. 

9. Diseases of the Bones and Organs of 
Locomotion. 

10. Malformation. 

11. Diseases of Early tnfaney. 

12. Senility. 

13. Affections 
Causes. 

14. I1l-defined Diseases. 

The physician in reporting a death is re- 
quested to enter: 

1. The name of 
death. 

2. The name of the contributary cause. if 
any. 


Produced hy External 


the disease 


causing 


>. The duration of each cause. 

In naming the causes of death it is urg- 
ently recommended that the exact names 
printed in bold faced type in the list be 
emploved. Physicians may obtain this 
booklet free of charge by writing Dr. Me- 
Cullough, and they will find it a great con- 
venience. 





